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I LOVE THE CHURCH because it teaches its 
members to live so as to have peace of 
mind and peace of soul. 


I love the Church because it builds Chris- 
tian families in which love reigns, in which 
each member is the servant of every other 
member, and in which Jesus is always an 
unseen member. 


I love the Church because it builds Chris- 
tidn communities that fight the dangerous 
evils of gambling, liquor, corruption, and 
lawlessness. 


I love the Church because of its quality. 
Almost everywhere our members are con- 





I Love the Church 


spicuous for the extent of their participa- 
tion in community leadership. 


I love the Church because of its healing 
ministry. The world today is spiritually off 
the track. That is why every minister is so 
terribly important today, why every Sun- 
day school teacher and every mission work- 
er is important, and why laymen must rally 
to the support of the Church as never before. 


I LOVE THE CHURCH because of its sublime 
ideas. I would not want to live if I could 
not be committed to a cause much greater 
than myself. I would not want to live if I 
could not keep aiming toward the stars. 
The Church gives me all these things. 


—Witsur LaRog, Jr. 
Former Moderator, 1947 
Washington, D.C. 
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“Potato Blues” 

«Seldom do I take the effort to write a 
newspaper or magazine, commenting upon 
any particular article. However, I feel so 
strongly in agreement with Dr. Paul Cal- 


vin Payne’s article, “Potato Blues,” 
(P.L., April 1) that I must give my 
“Amen.” The comparison between pro- 
tective tariffs and subsidies is especially 
good. These are things that must be said 
and heeded in this our day. 

—Lewis KOERSELMAN, SR. 


Pastor, Plum Creek Presbyterian Church 
Pitcairn, Pa. 


“Medicine Hunt” 

«I was most interested to read of the 
“Medicine Hunt” of the Young Adult 
group in Oklahoma City in the March 18 
issue Of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE and was par- 
ticularly thrilled to see that they did it 
because they had heard about a similar 
effort by a Colorado group. 

This was, no doubt, our College Depart- 
ment which collected several boxes of 
medicines and sent them to Dr. DeWitt 
S. Lowe, a Presbyterian missionary in 
Korea. It was one of the best projects we 
ever undertook. Not only was it helpful 
to Dr. Lowe in his work, but it was a 
wonderful experience for our young peo- 
ple in that it gave us a closer tie with 
the work on the foreign field and an 
even greater interest in Dr. Lowe whom 
we knew. I hope that through your pub- 
licity many more groups may be inspired 
to send medicines to medical missionaries. 

—Mary FRANCES REDDING 


Director of Religious Education 
First Presbyterian Church 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Colleges Can’t Live On Hot Air. 

«In Dr. Elton Trueblood’s splendid 
article, “Challenge for Protestants,” he 
says, “The church was once the mother 
of public education, but has steadily al- 
lowed this important province to be lost. 
Another lost province is that of our col- 
leges. For decades we have taken enor- 
mous satisfaction in the fact that our 
characteristic American colleges are 
‘church-connected,’ but millions do not 
seem to realize how tenuous the con- 
nection in many cases really is. We can 
be thankful that there are a few institu- 
tions in which trustees, administrators, 
and instructors are deeply concerned in 
their efforts to stop the erosion that has 
taken place, but in nearly every case they 
have an uphill job to do.” 

Correctly and beautifully said, but in 
addition to this, and basic to it, is the 
fact that spiritual purpose and Christian 
faith have not been lost in most of our 
colleges, but that the Church has lost 
faith in the colleges. Nearly all of our 
colleges are struggling with might and 
main to survive and to meet the great 
task of creating Christian leadership ade- 
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quate to meet the demands of these stir- 
ring times in the face of the tremendous 
pull by the tax supported and secular in- 
stitutions of higher learning. The Church 
founded our colleges, but the great trag- 
edy in our ecclesiastic life is the incon- 
trovertible fact that the Church has prac- 
tically abandoned their support. . . . 
The attitude of the Church is quite 
clearly expressed in the report on higher 
Christian education to the General As- 
sembly of 1946 when it says, “The Pres- 





byterian Church has not yet lost its col- 
leges. It is now in the process of making | 
up its mind whether or not it wishes to 
maintain a fine college tradition. It will 
decide—not by signing resolutions unani- 
mously adopted by Church courts. Col- 
leges can’t live on hot air. ... It will 
decide very shortly in terms of support.” 
. . . The compulsion of the hour is for 
the Church to wake up to its great re-| 
sponsibility of creating strong financial 
resources for our colleges that their 
splendid endeavors may rightly appeal to 
the thousands of youth who crowd our| 
secular institutions of higher learning, | 
many of whom are lost to the Church, | 
devoid of religious training and spiritual- 
izing environment. The voice of Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison looms out of the past, 
“The apathy of the people is enough to 
make every statue leap from its pedestal | 
and hasten the resurrection of the dead.” | 

—B. H. Kroeze 


President emeritus, Jamestown College 
Jamestown, N. D. 


Smoking in Church Buildings 
«It is perfectly astounding to learn of 
the amount of smoking being done in our 
churches. Nor are the laymen the only 
offenders, but often the minister joins in 
this indulgence. Truly the time has come 
when some concerted action should be 
taken against this habit, lest another and 
more vicious evil become a custom, fur- 
ther profaning the House of the Lord. | 
Youth, the rising generation, deserves a} 
better example set before them by their | 
elders. —Georce A. HoucH 
Lockport, N. Y. | 





P. L. a Teaching Aid 
« Thanks to you and to Chad Walsh for 
the brief, pointed article, “If We Don’t, 
Somebody Else Will” (P.L., February 
18). 

I expect to teach the course, “Making 
the Home Christian,” at the Cedar Falls 
Summer Conference in July. Of course, I 
will have a textbook, provided by the 
Board of Christian Education, but such 
articles as this one are perfect for “out- 
side reading.” I’m sure that the students 
will delight in adding suggestions to the 
five Mr. Walsh has so thoughtfully out- 
lined. 

In fact, I have found it helpful and 
practical to take my complete file of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE to conference each 
year. It makes a splendid portable li- 
brary. —Mkrs. J. H. THADEN 





THAT TELLS HOW 

TO GAIN FREEDOM 
FROM WORRY AND 
GREAT JOY THROUGH 
A REMARKABLE PLAN 





It costs nothing to send for this little book, 
“A Gift That Lives.” Yet this moment may 
start you on the high road to a new happiness 
and independence. 

Thousands of men and women are today 
enjoying long life, great joy and freedom from 
money worry through participation in the 
American Bible Society Annuity Plan. 

Simply invest in American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements. Start with as little as 
$100. You receive generous returns immedi- 
ately. Reinvesting these along with accumu- 
lated funds increases your holdings—and you 
will be astonished how soon you may own a 
sizeable amount! 

This Plan — operating for more than 100 
years — offers rich satisfactions. For through it 
you not only provide for your own future 
financial security (also loved ones)—you have 
the inexpressible joy of furthering the work 

of a vital Christian enterprise. 
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FOR EVERY NEED AND BUDGET 


Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for early delivery. 
Chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform 
Pews, folding chairs, tables and Sun- 
day School furniture also available. 
Write Department 156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


354 Nelson Street, $.W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 





TABLE COVERING 


Heavy White Crepe Paper Table Covering 
for your Church Suppers. 
40-inch by 100-yard rolls— 
$3.95 postpaid, and pavable after receipt. 


Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. 


Dept. P.t. 121 North Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Growing 


FTER TELLING of Jesus’s visit to the 

Temple as a boy and his return to 
Nazareth, Luke wrote: “And Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and in stature, and in 
favor with God and man.” The Christian 
religion is a religion of growth. 

Paul, the great apostle, after his trans- 
forming conversion, his withdrawal to 
Arabia for meditation, his marvelous suc- 
cess as a missionary and teacher, wrote to 
his Philippian friends of the “surpassing 
worth of knowing Christ” and his eager- 
ness to experience “the power of his 
Resurrection” in his own life. Then he 
said: “Not that I have already obtained 
this or am already perfect: but one thing 
I do, forgetting what lies behind and 
straining forward to what lies ahead, I 
press on toward the goal for the prize of 
the upward call of God in Christ Jesus.” 

The experience of Simon Peter should 
bring encouragement to us when we are 
humbled by our slow growth as Christians. 
He began his discipleship as an impulsive 
fisherman, dfiven by his emotions and his 
circumstances much as his fishing boat 
was tossed about on the windy Sea of 
Galilee. In this unstable Simon, Jesus saw 
the making of the rock-like Peter. But 
how slowly this disciple grew! 


Arter HE HAD BEEN WITH Jesus for 
months and watched His life and listened 
to His teaching, the Master asked, “Who 
do you say that I am?” Peter had learned 
enough to say, “You are the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” Peter had grown, 
and yet so little did he understand the 
mission of the Master that he sought to 
turn Jesus from the path that led to the 
Cross, and Jesus had to rebuke him for 
his ignorance. 

When the multitudes began to forsake 
Jesus and he turned to his little band of 
disciples with the question, “Will you also 
go away?” Peter was ready with his reso- 
lute answer, “Lord, to whom shall we go? 
You have the words of eternal life.” Later 
Peter declared that he would die before he 
would forsake his Lord, but all too soon he 
denied with an oath that he even knew 
this Jesus of Nazareth. Then, after Jesus’s 
Resurrection, Peter could declare with 
complete sincerity, “Lord, you know that 
I love you,” and hear the new call to 
service, “Feed my sheep.” 

On the day of Pentecost, with under- 
standing and courage Peter bore witness 
for his Lord in the face of an antagonistic 
crowd. Soon he faced imprisonment and 





in Faith 


threats of death undaunted. And yet he 
had not fully caught the spirit of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. It took a vision on the 
housetop in Joppa and the words from 
heaven, “What God has cleansed, you 
must not call common,” and his experience 
with Cornelius, the Roman centurion, to 
open his mind to the breadth of the Chris- 
tian brotherhood. Yet even after that 
Peter had to be rebuked, for when certain 
men came to Antioch from Jerusalem “he 
drew back and separated himself from the 
Gentiles, fearing the circumcision party.” 


Perer KEPT GROWING as a Christian until 
at last he laid down his life in complete 
loyalty to his Lord. How appropriate it 
is that we should find in the Second 
Epistle that bears his name this exhorta- 
tion: 

“His divine power has granted to us all 
things that pertain to life and godliness . . . 
that you may . . . become partakers of 
the divine nature. For this very reason 
make every effort to supplement your 
faith with virtue, and virtue with knowl- 
edge, and knowledge with self-control, and 
self-control with steadfastness, and stead- 
fastness with godliness, and godliness with 
brotherly affection, and brotherly affec- 
tion with love.” 


Prayer—Our Father, whose power is 
made perfect in our weakness, look in 
mercy upon our small beginnings in the 
Christian life. By thy grace help us day 
by day to grow in faith and knowledge and 
in likeness to our Lord, that we may serve 
thee with increasing faithfulness, and 
bring honor upon thy holy name; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Hebrews 11:8-12. The Path of Faith. 

Second Day: Psalm 1. The Fruitful Path. 

Third Day: Psalm 23. The Path of Security. 

Fourth Day: Luke 2:39-52. The Path of Growth. 

Fifth Day: Acts 26:1-20. The Path of Con- 
version. 

Sixth Day: Mark 1:14-20. The Path of Decision. 

Seventh Day: John 6:60-71. The Path of Stead- 
fastness. } 

Eighth Day: Matthew 16:13-23. The Path of 
Understanding. : 

Ninth Day: Matthew 18:21-35. The Path of 
Forgiveness. 

Tenth Day: Matthew 26:69-75. The Path of 
Repentance. 

Eleventh Day: John 21:9-17. The Path of Love 
and Service. 

Twelfth Day: Acts 5:17-32. The Path of Loyalty. 

Thirteenth Day: Acts 10:17-35. The Path of 
Brotherhood. : 

Fourteenth Day: II Peter 3:11-18. The End of 
the Path. 

—Park Hays MILLER 
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THIS 1S 
OUR WEEK 


e If Presbyterians should lay claim to any week of the 






At General Assembly next week Dr. 

Clifford Barbour will complete his year 

of service as Moderator. It seems to me 

that the most pertinent item for this col- 

mn at this time is a letter from him 

™ which appeared recently in Monday 
Morning. —R. J. C. 





is- 
he Dear Friends: year—this is it! 
I have been in large churches and | ; } : 

- natin churches whose membership is | General Assembly meets this week in annual session 
ws made up of the socially elite and in | in Cincinnati. The Fathers and Brethren from far and 
- churches whose men, in the main, work near are gathering to pass laws and act as the highest 
to - . ‘ J a 
™ with their hands. I have been in the court of the denomination. 
at hurches at the crossroads of life in our | 
in great cities, and I have been in churches Our Church is larger and stronger than ever, and Annuity contracts are 
he on the square in small villages, and, on growing yearly in number. 
be several occasions, in churches far out in Did you know that your Church would invest money for you? Safe, good 
” the country, once to a little church back return—and no reinvestment problems. Your money will be used after your 

in the hills of Tennessee. . . . death for national or world-wide Missions, as you direct. There are no 
i Out of this broad and varied ex- inheritance taxes. You enjoy partial relief from income taxes. 
1 si : . . . . . . . . , . 
fe perience has come to me the happy rec- Investigate this way of investing and giving to Missions. Write today for 
it ognition that the Presbyterian Church is booklet 5-L. Please say whether you would prefer to support Missions in 
d much stronger than I had thought, and its America or Missions Abroad. 


.. ministry much finer. The men in the pas- 
torate are giving their best and giving it 156 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


continuously in the effort to strengthen 
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the Kingdom and to bring more men into : 
f a saving knowledge of the grace of God Pp oo E 6 B Y T E R I A | A | | U I T I E Ss 
. in Christ. Our ministers are not clock | 
punchers and time servers. They are men | a (ty 
r ; <i 
1 dedicated to the great task and are enthu- Kichell 7 LES B. VU, te , 
i siastic in their effort to accomplish it. . . . (eos , 07770512) 
| Always our casual talk has had to do with The strongest, handiest fold Oe aay Artistically designed 
“ ‘ eee + ean . "nt ine table mantic. For benayet arge Assortiment-—Self Selection 
‘ matters anything but casual. We have Sores eenavet. A Lichessanbed—Geaciel Wewe—lemarel wa 
: talked of the problems of our world and for descriptive folder ae Ce —— 
the only answer—the power of Christ. MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY | | | Ecclesiastical Art Press . Louisville 12, Ky. 
9 ra 2748 S. 34th St. Milwaukee 7, Wis 7 . | 
We have talked of the problems of people, ——— 
and the only answer, the grace of Christ. 
. ; ni ° 
We have talked of the program of our HAVE YOU FOUND 


Church and how it can best be applied 
hrough the channel of the local congre- 


gation, so that the grace and power of WAY? p WER © 
: Christ may be made available to meet the 
| needs of the individuals and to solve the 
: problems of society. By 
Local churches are becoming more n 
. liye E. STANLEY JONES 


and more conscious that they are 


channel, and are organizing their people author of Abundant Living and The Way 
and renovating their physical facilities so 


4 that they can be more effective in the ERE is the answer to two of the greatest needs of every 

Kingdom program. man and woman today — the way to inner poise and 
What I have said of the local pastor innee one quint pee. 

7 ~ “ty am ’ Fifty-two weeks of daily devotions — practical, inspiring 

I can say also of the employed personnel meditations that will chart your path to spiritual and physical 


of our Boards and agencies. They are well-being and show you how to live triumphantly by using 
deeply devoted and thoroughly conse- the God-given resources that are around and within us all. 


crated Christians. I don’t know anyone In THE WAY TO POWER AND POISE you will come 
in any line of endeavor who works any to know E. Stanley Jones at the deepest levels of his 
harder at their responsibilities than our spiritual experience — sharing the staunch Christian 
~ ste iota Th ts , ‘th ann faith, spiritual insight, and warm human understand- 
oard secretaries. ey Durn the candle ing that have made him America’s most popular devo- 
at both ends that the work of Christ may tional writer. Here is dependable guidance to truly 
be successfully extended. creative power and poise — a vital little book that will 
It is a wonderful experience to see such become a vital part of your daily living. 
hopeful signs. It could well be that we 


384 pages pocket size Just $1.25 
are witnessing the beginning of one of 


the great religious movements of all time. 


Sincerely, Clifford E. Barbour 
May 13, 1950 5D) 
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Good equipment 
means more effective mailings... 



























It’s not too soon to think about mailings appearance, we suggest that you con- 
designed to get summer and fall pro- sidler the up-to-date printing equipment 
grams started in the Church and Church described below. Each of these pre- 
School. Since the effectiveness of mail- cision-made models offers high quality 
ing pieces depends a good deal on their results for budget-minded users. 


ROTARY STENCIL DUPLICATORS 


MODEL “L”, illustrated at right, repro- 
duces anything from postcard size to 
legal size that can be typed, drawn, 
traced, or photographed on a stencil 
sheet. Its accurate registration and 
speedy, simple operation make it a fa- 
vorite for the production of clean, neat 
letters and other mailing pieces. $59.50, 
plus 10% excise tax. Automatic counter 
attachment, $6.50 extra. 


LIBERATOR JUNIOR. This is ideal 
for pieces from 214” x 5” to 6” x 944”. 
Clean-cut copies of announcements, pro- 
grams, and invitations can be printed 
in record time on either lightweight or 
heavy stock. $29.50, plus 10% excise tax. Both the Model “L” and the Liberator Junior 
Supply Kit, $5.45 extra. are available in either a gray or black finish. 








MASTER ADDRESSER 


For anyone who mails to lists of up to 
500 names, the MASTER ADDRESS- 
ER, illustrated at left, is an efficient, 
economical, and durable picce of 
equipment. Just type your address 
list on the tape provided. Insert the 
tape in the ADDRESSER. Insert en- 
velope, and pull lever. Selected names 
for a special mailing can be printed 
without removing the tape. $30.47, 
including Supply Kit and excise tax. 
\ case for carrying both ADDRESS- 
ER and Kit is available for $7.50 ex- 
tra. 








Immediate delivery on all items 








WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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As reported earlier, we recently 
completed a readership survey to as- 
certain, among other things, what 
subjects our readers would like to 
see discussed in the magazine. Top- 
ping the list of preferences was: 
“What Do Presbyterians Believe?” 

In response to this indica- 
tion of interest, we here be- 
gin a series designed to meet, 
at least in part, the contempo- 
rary churchgoer’s desire to fa- 
miliarize himself with the basic 
tenets of faith to which Presby- 
terians adhere. Because these 
beliefs are shared by other 
evangelical Christians, the series 
has been given the over-all title 
of “Our Christian Faith.” 

Edited by Dr. W. D. Chamberlain, 
it includes articles on eight topics 
from as many contributors and rep- 
resents the thinking of eight church- 
men who range in geographical loca- 
tion from Atlanta, Georgia, to Seat- 
tle. Washington—and who include 
ministers of both the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., and the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. The series begins 
on page 12 with an article by J. Cal- 
vin Reid, titled “Christ Our Savior.” 


As a general rule, articles in 
Presbyterian Life describe spe- 
cific projects and present par- 
ticular people. But the time 
comes periodically when church- 
members like a fuller panora- 
mic view of what the Church is 
doing to make itself felt in these 
critical times. 

Two articles in this issue are 
written for the express purpose 
of stocktaking. “Opportunity 
Overseas” (page 16), by Dr. 
William N. Wysham, secretary 
of the Division of Literature and 
Publications of The Board of 
Foreign Missions, sums up the 
gains and objectives of the 
Church abroad. 

“Challenge of a Growing 
Church” (page 14) by Dr. Her- 
mann N. Morse, administrative 
secretary of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, tells what has 
been done on the home front 
to advance the cause of Christ. 
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THE COVER 
Elizabeth Morrison’s painting of 
downtown Cincinnati shows probably 
the only spot in U.S. where the na- 
tion’s major faiths and races are rep- 

















resented with industry and govern- 
ment. From left are a factory, a 
Negro Protestant, and a Roman 
Catholic church, a synagogue, and 
Covenant-First Presbyterian Church. 
Behind Covenant-First (center) is 
City Hall Tower. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
Next in the series on “Our 
Christian Faith” is “The Church 
and the Kingdom” by the Rev- 
erend Frederick H. Olert, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Detroit, Michigan. 


The summing up of the year’s 
accomplishments of the Church will 
continue with articles on the work 
of the Board of Christian Education, 
the Board of Pensions, and the 
Council on Theological Education. 


A special picture-feature will 
be an advance preview of the 
new Protestant Film Commis- 
sion’s movie The Second Chance. 
Scheduled for fall release, the 
film is this week being given a 
special showing at General As- 
sembly in Cincinnati. 











Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 














Controversy? Certainly. 


M*“ SINCERE AND TROUBLED CHRISTIANS are ask- 
ing, “Why can’t the Assembly refrain from dis- 
cussing issues on which sincere Christians are divided? 
Why should the unity of the Church be menaced by the 
injection of controversy? Why can we not center the 
activities of the Church on those matters where all 
Christians are agreed and thus assure peace and 
unity?” 

If this principle were followed, what areas would be 
eliminated from the concerns of the Church? There 
would be no serious attempt to solve the race problems 
for there is no problem on which sincere Christians 
disagree with more heat, and the disagreement is by 
no means a matter of North vs. South. 

Questions affecting the Christian’s participation in 
war would be ruled out. At this point, large numbers of 
Presbyterians would heave a huge sigh of relief. On 
the other hand, if the voting records of our General 
Assemblies mean anything, there would be equal num- 
bers, if not more, who would lift their voices in vehe- 
ment protest. Here is a question so controversial that 
the decision not to discuss it would cause as much 
dissension as any conceivable aspect of its discussion. 


One could lengthen the list indefinitely to include such 
subjects as housing, the cooperatives, civil liberties, and 
labor-management relations. There are ministers who 
hesitate to preach temperance sermons because, in 
their congregations, that matter has become extremely 
controversial. 

Questions are controversial because they are im- 
portant. They are matters of life and death. There is 
no important question that is not controversial. It is 
controversial both because it is important and because 
it is a question. For the Church to refrain from search- 
ing out Christian answers for such questions is for the 
Church to withdraw from those areas of life where the 
decisions that most vitally affect human destiny are 
being made. A church that avoids such questions 
might enjoy peace, but I doubt if the Church of John 
Calvin, John Knox, and John Witherspoon would find 
any peace in such a decision. If it did, it would be the 
peace that men accord to that which they regard as 
irrelevant. No one who hopes for the Church to con- 
tribute to the strengthening of the wholesome elements 
in human society can wish for the Church any such 
peace as that. 


No Easy-Going Gospel 


T HAS BEEN RECENTLY REPORTED that because of in- 
creases in church membership, per capita giving was 
off previous highs. That is a disturbing reason for a 
decrease in per capita giving. 

The New Life Movement has put the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. first on the National Evangelistic index, 
yet in this year of evangelistic triumph per capita giv- 
ing has slumped. 

It will be explained that many of the new members 
did not join in time for their giving to figure in this 
year’s records. Why then did not the older members, 
in their surge of evangelistic zeal, find themselves com- 
mitted to deeper personal sacrifice? Per capita giving 
should not decline in a church that is experiencing 
new life. 

The truth is that we have not yet sufficiently identi- 
fied giving one’s self to Christ with accepting Christ’s 
way of life. We offer ourselves to him too much after 
the manner of Louis the IX who deeded the province 


of Boulogne to the Holy Virgin but kept the revenues 
for himself. 

The Church will move into a day of power once it 
realizes that more people will respond to a stiff chal- 
lenge than can be reached by an easy-going gospel. 

Let the evangelists make it clear that “accepting 
Christ” means giving generously to his cause, entering 
enthusiastically into his redemptive mission for the 
world, practicing rigorously his doctrine of the brother- 
hood of all mankind, and participating faithfully in the 
work and devotional life of the church, and that only 
those who thus consecrate themselves may be received 
into membership. Then the Church will experience new 
life, new power, and new growth. There is no future 
for any church, however hustling and bustling, that 
allows itself to degenerate into a Kumjoinus Club. 
But for the church that stakes its future on the readi- 
ness of men under God to respond to a heroic chal- 
lenge, there’s a great day coming. 




















Knox Presbyterian Church, 1950 General Assembly host, will soon have $150,000 addition for church school. 


Stronghold on the Ohio 


Cincinnati Presbyterians are still pioneers 
after 160 vigorous years of church progress 


NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO Presbyterian 

Lyman Beecher retired as president 

of Lane Seminary in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 

his daughter, Harriet Beecher Stowe, left 

Cincinnati for Brunswick, Maine, to write 
a book called Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The Beecher family (four daughters 
and seven minister sons) and the city 
which was their home for many years 
were symbolic of the growth of a great 
nation and Church. Cincinnati, Queen 
City of the Ohio, was becoming one of the 
country’s first inland industrial centers. 
The Presbyterian Church west of the Ohio 
River was a vigorous youth of sixty. Al- 
though the Church had been split for sev- 
eral years because of a theological dis- 
pute, both sides managed to form and 
build new churches speedily and effi- 
ciently. n 
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If Lyman Beecher were to return to 
his old home this month, he’d be in time 
to attend the 162nd General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, which meets in 
Cincinnati’s Taft Auditorium May 18-24. 
No doubt he’d be amazed to see what the 
Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati has 
done in the past century. When the man 
who was called “the most prominent, pop- 
ular, and powerful preacher in our nation” 
left the Queen City, the Cincinnati Pres- 
bytery had about forty-five churches with 
4,000 members. Today there are seventy- 
eight churches in the presbytery with a 
total of more than 29,000 members. 

The city now has some 487 churches, 
about one quarter of which are Roman 
Catholic. The Presbyterian Church is the 


strongest Protestant church in the area, 
with the Methodists a close second. 

Today the adventurousness of the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians who settled 
Cincinnati has been tempered with the 
solidity and serenity of thousands of Ger- 
man Reformed families who poured into 
the Queen City in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Today there are many 
names like Langenheim, Mahlenkamp, 
Heidenreich, and Dieckmann on the rolls 
on most of Cincinnati’s Presbyterian 
churches. The men are usually in the busi- 
ness or professional world, although in- 
creasing numbers work in the city’s 1,400- 
odd industrial plants, which each year 
produce $10,000,000,000 in manufactured 
goods. 

Home ownership in Cincinnati is way 
above the national average, with some 
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Charles Fredericks (left), 26, is student pastor for one 
of several new churches organized recently in presbytery. 


sections of the city running as high as 85 
and 95 percent. Most of the women are 
housekeeping mothers, although the Cin- 
cinnati Presbyterial Society has a sizeable 
professional women’s group. 

To the casual observer, the outstanding 
thing about the Presbyterian churches of 
Cincinnati is a lack of dramatic extremes. 
There are no 2,000-member churches, and 
only four with more than a thousand, but 
eighteen out of fifty-two in the city area 
have 500 or more members. 


Membership doubled 


Nevertheless, the churches have dou- 
bled their membership in the past thirty 
years. Half of this gain has come in the 
past ten years, and more than a third of 
it has come in the past three years, de- 
spite the fact that the city itself grew only 
slightly during the war and _ post-war 
period. 

During the three-year New Life evan- 
gelism movement, Cincinnati Presbyter- 
ians went all-out for new members. From 
1947 through 1949, the presbytery took in 
8,866 members for a net gain of more 
than 4,800, and they haven’t stopped yet. 
A few churches are going over the 1,000 
mark this year under the New Life Ad- 
vance, and one church—Knox, of sub- 
urban Hyde Park—will probably reach 
2,000. Of the churches over 500 members, 
Immanuel took in 377 for 99 percent of 
its quota; Mt. Auburn, 246 for 98 per- 
cent; First United, 299 for 97 percent; 
Silverton, 398 for 94 percent; and Nor- 
wood, 329 for 93 percent. Among the 
smaller churches, Fairfax took in 264 
members for 157 percent of its quota, and 
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the First Federated, 109 for 124 percent. 

One of the most important reasons for 
this successful drive has been the work of 
the laymen, many of them united in the 
thirty-one-year-old, 1,600-member group 
called the Presbyterian Men of Greater 
Cincinnati. This group originated Presby- 
terian retreats for laymen. It also con- 
ducts the famous Annual Moderator’s 





Historic Lane Seminary serves as office 
for presbytery executive Lowell Palmer. 





Hallway serves as classroom for junior high boys in Silverton Church. 
Lack of church school space is important result of New Life success. 


Dinner, which has averaged 1,000 guests 
per year for thirty years. 

When the New Life Movement was 
first proposed, the Men of Cincinnati, led 
by the present co-chairmen of the pres- 
bytery evangelism committee — Ralph 
Morrison and Ernest Mitchell—started to 
make personal evangelism their big proj- 
ect. So far the men have helped take in 
thousands of members and have organized 
Men’s Bible Classes in at least twenty 
churches. Vigorous, sixty-four-year-old 
Ralph Morrison represents the Prebyter- 
ian Church on the Federal Council of 
Churches’ committee on evangelism. 

Men are also the key to the record of 
Immanuel Church in suburban Clifton. 
Church pastor Robert Netting and his 
congregation jumped the gun on the New 
Life Movement and started visitation 
evangelism in 1944. In six years the 
church has received 747 members, boost- 
ing its net total to over 950. On Palm 
Sunday Immanuel received seventy-five 
more new members. The church officers, 
mostly men, do the calling four times a 
year. They go out one by one to make 
maximum use of their time. One of the 
men brought into the church was Dr. 
Norman P. Auburn, University of Cin- 
cinnati vice-president. Dr. Auburn had at- 
tended Immanuel for years, but nobody 
had asked him to become a member. 

New churches are just beginning to 
swell Presbyterian membership in Cincin- 
nati. One of these is Trinity Community 
Church in the 162-family Shawanoe Trail 
development built during the war. Start- 
ed as a non-denominational Sunday school 
in 1943, it became Presbyterian in 1947. 
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Officers of Immanuel Presbyterian Church prepare for visitation trip. 
Roger Morrison, son of church founder, checks over prospect cards. 


Its pastor is a young University of Cin- 
cinnati senior who plans to go to Prince- 
ton Seminary this fall. One of the com- 
munity homes has been converted into a 
church for the sixty-nine-member congre- 
gation. 

Because of the fact that most Cincin- 
natians live in hilly. geographically-lim- 
ited neighborhood areas, the spurt in 
Presbyterian membership has raised prob- 
lems. Before 1947, the churches didn’t 
do too much to tap the non-church-going 
members of their communities. But when 
the New Life Movement got rolling, hun- 
dreds of these families joined their local 
Presbyterian churches, upsetting the old, 
stable balances between size of sanctuary 
and size of congregation. 

Today almost a third of the thirty- 
seven city churches are suffering the worst 
growing pains in their history—church 
schools are jammed and sanctuaries are 
stuffed with extra chairs. At least eight 
suburban churches, including Kennedy 
Heights, North, Westwood First, Knox, 
Mt. Auburn, Immanuel, Pleasant Ridge, 
and Seventh, have two regular services 
every Sunday morning. 

Pleasant Ridge Church, second largest 
in the presbytery, had to hold a simul- 
taneous services in the sanctuary and a 
gymnasium on Palm Sunday and Easter. 
Pastor Benjamin Judd and associate Pas- 
tor John Glenn handled three morning 
and two afternoon services Palm Sunday. 
On Easter morning there were three sets 
of services, two sunrise, two at 9:30, and 
two at 11. At Kennedy Heights Church, 
four Easter morning services were held in 
a row by Pastor Lester Kemper. 
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Church school is the big problem for 
suburban Silverton Church, which has al- 
most as many students as members (both 
figures are over 900). Every Sunday, pu- 
pils overcrowd classrooms, sanctuary, 
basement, auditorium, and even hallways. 

Fortunately for Silverton, a $50,000 
educational building was begun last Sep- 
tember. Although doors were not all in, 








activities 


scores of 


one of 
at West Cincinnati—St. Barnabas center. 


Sewing is 





Pleasant Ridge Church, second largest in presbytery, has 
overflow crowd at first of five services on Palm Sunday. 


and ceilings and floors not completed, 
more than 250 students met in the build- 
ing at Easter to ease the congestion. Ten 
churches are now engaged in building 
programs or are contemplating building. 


Attendance record 


The best Presbyterian attendance rec- 
ord in the city belongs to the 950-mem- 
ber First Church of Westwood. Last 
year the church had a fifty-two-Sunday 
average attendance of 655. This showing, 
(approximately 70 percent of member- 
ship for the average Sunday), is a result 
of the new member program developed 
by the church’s pastor, Everett Moor- 
head. Prospective new members are re- 
quired to come to church regularly for 
two or three months and attend a month- 
long new member class before joining. 
This method has worked well, especially 
with former Roman Catholics. From 10 
to 15 percent of all new Westwood First 
members are former Catholics. 

But the New Life Movement isn’t all. 
Cincinnati Presbyterians have made sig- 
nificant progress toward Protestant unity. 
The First Federated Church, combination 
of the Sixth Presbyterian Church and a 
Methodist congregation, earlier this 
month celebrated twenty years of growth 
as the city’s first such venture. The First 
United Church, combination of the Avon- 
dale Presbyterian Church and a Congre- 
gational society, is flourishing in the midst 
of an area that is predominantly Jewish. 
And at opposite ends of the economic lad- 
der, downtown West Cincinnati-St. Barn- 
abas Church and suburban Indian Hill 

(Continued on page 33) 





with his forgiving, cleansing, and renewing power.’ 
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OSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND has written: 

J Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 

But there is a ladder by which we rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 
The same thing may be said of attaining an adequate Christian 
faith. That Jesus is “God of God, Begotten, not made, being 
of one substance with the Father,” as the historic Nicene Creed 
states, is not easy to either believe or to understand at the 
beginning of Christian experience. But for our encouragement 
it may be recalled that in the case of the early disciples none of 
them was taught such doctrine at the beginning. Jesus’s first 
words to them were not, “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father... ,” but simply, “Follow me.” 

This is the logical place for us to begin, where Jesus began 
with Peter, James, John, and the others. The twelve were all 
Unitarians at the first. They began by following Jesus as their 
supreme example. 

The words of G. E. Studdert Kennedy are to the point: “You 
may not even understand the meaning of some of the words 
of the creed. But are you ready to take Him as your leader 
and your guide—for better for worse, for richer for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, till death brings you closer to Him 
still? Are you willing to burn your boats behind you and 
declare for Jesus Christ as the Master and Captain of your 
fate? Never mind now whether he is God or man, human or 
divine: that will come later. The first step is to get fixed as 
to whether He is the ideal after which, in private and in public 
life, in matters of home, factory, or office, politics, and inter- 
national relations, you believe all men should strive. That is 
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the first step, that always has been the first step—the sur- 
render to Him as the great ideal, the perfect man.” 
Richard Watson Gilder adds: 


If Jesus Christ is a man— 

And only a man—TI say 

That of all mankind I cleave to Him, 
And to Him will I cleave alway. 


The second step is to accept Him as our supreme teacher. 
How often His first disciples “sat at His feet and heard His 
word.” In the Greek, the word translated disciple in our 
Gospels means literally, pupil. The Twelve were worthy to 
be called apostles later, but at the beginning they were stu- 
dents in the school of Jesus. 

The inference is plain: we lack faith because we lack know- 
ledge; we lack knowledge, not because we are incapable, but 
because we are indolent. Can one expect to become a good 
lawyer without mastering legal books, or a good doctor with- 
out mastering medical books? It is just as illogical to expect 
to become a good Christian without a thorough acquaintance 
with the New Testament records, in which the great teacher 
still speaks to attentive ears and open minds. A believer who 
is not a student need not be surprised if his faith is shallow 
and inadequate. 

To accept Jesus as teacher involves obedience as well as 
knowledge. “Our first business with Christianity,” as Dr. 
Chalmers wrote, “is to proceed upon it.” Of this Jesus Him- 
self was reminding us in His Sermon on the Mount: “Whoso- 
ever heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them (present 
tense in the Greek, ‘keeps on practicing them’) I will liken 
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him to a wise man which built his house upon a rock” (Mat- 
thew 7:24). Likewise James reminds us that “looking care- 
fully into the perfect law, the law of liberty” is not enough. 
One must continue on “not a hearer that forgetteth, but a doer 
that worketh” (James 1:25). 

Just here we meet our greatest difficulty. Who of us is 
equal to these things? When we set out to win the Holy 
Grail of the spotless manhood and womanhood exemplified 
in Jesus, we soon realize that we need more than a teacher. 
Nicodemus got that far. He said to Jesus, “Rabbi, we know 
that thou art a teacher come from God.” Jesus answered, 
“Verily, verily I say unto thee, except a man be born again, he 
can not see the Kingdom of God”; that is, “Friend, what you 
need is not a teacher, but a redeemer.”’ 

Do not we all! There is, of course, the person who says, 
“My religion is the Sermon on the Mount,” implying that the 
teachings of Jesus are sufficient for him. But do you know 
any man who, in his own strength, is able to live up to those 
high and holy principles? The Sermon on the Mount, if you 
take it seriously, will drive you to despair, unless it drives you 
instead to a savior—to one able to forgive your sins, to gird 
you with strength, to deliver you in hours of temptation. 

If this be our greatest need, if it was also that of those 
first disciples, as they at length came to see, it is not difficult 
to understand how they were led to take the next step: to 
confess Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God. 

In time they realized that only a divine Savior could do 
what Jesus claimed to be able to do and which He did do for 
them. Even the enemies of Jesus were inadvertently giving 
support to this logic when, criticising Jesus for forgiving a 
paralytic, they said, “Who can forgive sins but God only?” 

This is still sound logic. Once man sees that his deepest 
need is to have his sins forgiven, to be reconciled to God, to 
become a new creature within, it is clear that no one less than 
divine can be man’s savior. “God so loved the world that he 
gave His only begotten Son,” because no other plan would 
work. 

Dr. John M. Vander Meulen illustrates this by a parable: 
“One day upon my path I met a little daisy lifting its bright 
face up to the sun. I stop to talk to it. I say to it: ‘Little 
daisy, you’re just a little daisy lifting up your face to the sun. 
Surely you do not expect that great sun to shine for you, do 
you? Why that sun is ever so many times larger than this 
whole earth. And you are so insignificant. How can you ex- 
pect that great sun to burn itself out for you. It is un- 
thinkable.’ 

“And the daisy answers back to me: ‘What you say is en- 
tirely true. I am just a little daisy, and the sun is big beyond 
all my thought. And I am so insignificant, I am not worthy 
for a moment that that big sun should pour his beams on me. 
But, unworthy as I am, nothing less would do. If it were 
something less, if it were even half a sun, I should shiver and 
freeze and die. If I am to be a daisy at all, nothing less than 
the whole sun will do.’ ” 

When we say that Christ was the Son of God, we mean, 
not simply that His life reflects God, as the pool reflects the 
sun, but more than that; we mean that through Him God be- 
comes available for us, God enters our lives with His forgiving, 


cleansing, and renewing power. All that we can comprehend 
about God, that we can appropriate from God, is found in 
Him. “And the witness is this, that God gave unto us eternal 
life, and this life is in His Son. He that hath the Son hath 
the life” (I John 5:11, 12, A.S.V.). 

There is a third still higher step. As the disciples climbed 
the ladder of faith they came to feel, after the death, Resur- 
rection, and ascension of their Savior, that by meditation, 
prayer, trust, and obedience they were still in touch with Him, 
and thereby were maintaining fellowship with God Himself. 

Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell tells of talking to a young man in 
the Navy who said: “Chaplain, I wish to God I had lived back 
there when Jesus was on earth. I try to pray to Jesus, and He 
is not real, not real as you are, as the fellows in the barracks 
are, as my mother and the girl at home are. Back there in 
Palestine He was like the other folks are. I could have gone to 
Him and knelt down before Him and looked up at Him, and 
seen His face, and heard His voice, and felt Him reach out 
and touch me, and then I could have gone about my work and 
known how deeply He cared and how much He, my friend, 
was helping. Chaplain, I feel that under those conditions I 
could have been a mighty decent fellow.” How human and 
natural is such a desire! 

But it is significant to recall that the disciples did not waste 
time in homesickness for the physical Christ after He was with 
them on earth no more. Instead, they began practicing a new 
technique, the highest spiritual technique known. They began 
to quiet their hearts, to feel Him near, to be conscious that He 
was still, by His Spirit, guiding their decisions, forgiving their 
sins, comforting them in trouble, strengthening them in temp- 
tation. As Paul so simply expresses it, “It is no longer I that 
live, but Christ liveth in me” (Galatians 2:20, A.S.V.). 

That is Christian faith at its best: “Abide in me and I in 
you.” There is no higher stage, until one steps over into 
God’s great hereafter. Then, to practice His presence, to 
abide in Him, and to have Him abide in us should become the 
spiritual plane upon which we daily live and move and have 
our being. It is to this glorious personal possibility that this 
article undertakes to lead you, and there to leave you face to 
face with your example, your teacher, your divine Savior, your 
indwelling friend. 


Speak to Him, Thou, for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit 
can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 


O Son of Man who walked each day 

A humble road serene and strong, 

Go with me now upon life’s way, 

My Comrade all the journey long. 

If light and joy should be my part, 
Then share with me the shining hour; 
1f clouds should come, speak to my heart 
Thy word of comfort, love and power. 
O Son of God, who came and shed 

A light for all the ages long, 

Thy company shall make me glad, 
Thy fellowship shall keep me strong. 








J. Calvin Reid, pastor of Pittsburgh’s Mt. Lebanon Church, is an “ecumenical” minister 
in a strictly Presbyterian sense. He has held pastorates in the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, the United Presbyterian Church, and now 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. In his ministry, Dr. Reid makes a specialty of leadership 
of youth. His hobby is the study of nature. The two interests were combined not long ago 


in a charming book for children, Bird Life in Wington, based on his sermons for children. 
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In 1949, 3,000 missionaries were at work in the 48 states, Alaska, and the West Indies. 


Challenge of a Growing Church 


Today and Tomorrow in National Missions 


\ HEN YOU ARE CONSIDERING any on- 
going program, a year is a purely 
arbitrary division of time. Usually, the 
most significant things about any particu- 
lar year are not peculiar to it. In an 
enterprise like National Missions, there 
are long range objectives which are fairly 
constant. However, conditions within its 
field of activity are always changing. The 
program emphases at any given time re- 
flect the inter-action between constant ob- 
jectives and changing conditions. 

In the present period—the last several 
years and probably the next few years as 
well—a number of the oldest concerns of 
National Missions are being heavily un- 
derscored by the current developments in 
the life of the nation and of the Church. 
There is a new zeal to deepen the evangel- 
istic fervor of the Church and a new sense 
of the urgency of presenting the Gospel 
as the only relevant answer to the secular- 
ism, confusion, and evil of our day. The 
unprecedentedly great movement of popu- 
lation during and since the war has made 
the Church more aware of the importance 
of church extension and new church devel- 
opment than it has been for seventy-five 
years. 

At the same time, it has pointed up the 
vital role of the rural church and of the 
ministry to racial groups and scattered 
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populations. An awakened social con- 
science reinforces the historic, pioneering 
services of National Missions in education, 
health, and social welfare. Finally, both 
international and local factors are focus- 
ing attention on the West Indies—the link 
with Latin America—and Alaska—the 
bridge to Asia. Most of what one would 
say about last year and next in National 
Missions has to do with these five 
emphases. 

Wherever you live, there is a National 
Missions enterprise near you. It may be a 
church or neighborhood center, a school or 
hospital, a mission Sunday school, or some 
other type of community activity. Three 
thousand missionaries conducted four 
thousand enterprises, in each of the forty- 
eight states, Alaska, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Dominican Republic. The total 
expenditures were $6,836,748 and resulted 
in a net deficit for the year of $254,650. 
Five members of the staff of the Board, 
Dr. E. Graham Wilson, General Secre- 
tary; Dr. E. A. Odell, Secretary of the 
West Indies; Dr. A. B. Keeler. Secretary 
for Building Aid; Miss Ann Elizabeth 
Taylor, Secretary for Women’s Work, and 
Mr. John Gredler, Assistant in Building 
Aid, retired during 1949. 


Evangelism is the life-blood of the 
Church and has always had a central place 
in the program of National Missions. For 
the past three years the New Life Move- 
ment has been the principal medium for 
promotion of this vital interest in our 
Church. The statistical report for 1949 is 
not yet available, but there can be no 
doubt as to the substantial results 
achieved. The first two years of the New 
Life Movement showed the largest number 
of membership additions of any two-year 
period in our history. The total of 428,000 
compared with 310,000 in the preceding 
two years and with the best previous two- 
year record, made in 1920 and 1921, of 
402,000. Through an eighteen-year period. 
1926 to 1944, our Church ranked last 
among major American religious bodies 
in its rate of growth, with a net gain of 
only 7.7 percent for the entire period. 
In 1948, our Church made the largest pro- 
portional gain among the major groups, 
4.2 percent in a single year. 


Lue DEEPEST SATISFACTION about such 
figures is what lies behind them and what 
they may promise for the future. The 
most important objective of the New Life 
Movement is an aroused Church with a 
deep sense of its mission, alert to its op- 
portunity, its members committed, trained, 
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united for service; in other words, “New 
Life in the Church and New Life from the 
Church.” There are many evidences of 
such results in churches of all sizes and 
sorts throughout the denomination. 

During the first seven years of this 
decade more than half of our American 
families—seventy million people in all— 
moved at least once. In each of the two 
succeeding years practically one-fifth of 
our population moved. No such movement 
of population had ever previously taken 
place within so short a period. As a result, 
hundreds of new communities were estab- 
lished, old communities were radically 
changed in size or character, special racial 
groups were widely redistributed, and the 
whole problem of evangelization in this 
country was fundamentally affected. 

For many years our denomination or- 
ganized relatively few new churches. Dur- 
ing the war some projects were initiated 
in new war-industry communities. How- 
ever, many in the Church felt, or seemed 
to feel, that the day of church extension 
had passed over into a day of retrench- 
ment and readjustment. In not a few 
strong presbyteries, no new churches at 
all were established through many years. 
Now we confront a tremendous accumu- 
lated need, in which the future growth and 
vitality of our Church are deeply at stake. 
Much has been accomplished, but the 
resources now available are wholly in- 
sufficient fer the task. 

In the past three years well over two 
hundred new churches have been estab- 
lished, a fraction of what might have been 
had resources been adequate. In 1948 the 
Board expended $1,563,000 in grants and 
loans for the erection or rehabilitation of 
churches and manses. In 1949 this figure 
was increased to $2,384,970. This, of 
course, is only one aspect of the problem. 
Each newly organized or relocated church 
involves much preliminary work. The field 
must be studied, an interdenominational 
comity assignment secured, a site selected 
and acquired, work initiated, a congre- 
gation assembled. In most instances a new 
church must be aided for a period of 
vears. Probably no other current problem 
of National Missions presents so many 
difficulties or so great urgency. 


\ SINGLE EMERGENT PROBLEM like new 
church development, however important it 
may be, must not be permitted to obscure 
the significance of other long-established 
vital missionary concerns. We need to be 
continent-minded and to keep steadily in 
view the variety of communities and 
peoples of which our nation is made. 
Modern conditions of mobility and inter- 
change give a new reality to the goal of 
national unity and the fact of interde- 


pendence. Any serious attempt to make 
America Christian must have in view the 
needs of all our people. 

This may be an urban age, but we still 
have 27,000,000 living on farms and 32,- 
000,000 non-farmers in rural communities, 
and here is still the seed-bed of our popu- 
lation. We have over 14,000,000 Negroes, 
who are now being widely redistributed 
throughout the nation. We have millions 
of other distinctive racial backgrounds— 
Spanish-speaking, Oriental, Jewish, first or 
second generation European stocks, Amer- 
ican Indians, and others. These groups, 
whether urban or rural, and many millions 
of our industrial workers present a dis- 
tinctive challenge to the Church. All of 
them need an intelligently adapted and 
adequately undergirded program of reli- 
gious ministry. Many also need special 
service ministries designed to help them 
secure the basic essentials of normal liv- 
ing by Christian standards. 


Mocs OF THE WORK of National Mis- 
sions is in relation to these varied needs, 
al! of which have historically had a large 
place in the interest of our Church. 
Broadly defined, the program is developed 
along five principal lines. The first is the 
maintenance of the organized churches. 
Last year National Missions assisted in 
the maintenance of approximately one- 
fourth of the Presbyterian churches in 
continental United States. For many this 
meant assistance in the support of parish 
workers and in various types of program 
expense as well as in the support of the 
ministers. 

The second is the conduct of different 
forms of itinerant ministry through Sun- 
day school missionaries, colporteurs, 
workers among migrants, and others. In 
areas of sparse and scattered population, 
in deepwoods lumber camps, among the 
several million migratory workers, 125 
permanent missionaries and many short 
term workers ministered to those who 
have no other contact with organized 
religion. 

The third is the neighborhood or com- 
munity house, usually in an urban or 
industrial community, where a diversified 
program of service and religious ministry 
is carried on. One hundred and twenty 
such enterprises were conducted last year 
with a staff of over 500 workers. 

The fourth is educational and medical 
service, still a desperate need in many 
areas and for large segments of the popu- 
lation. Forty-four schools, ranging from 
elementary to four-year college. and 
twenty-eight hospitals and medical service 
stations were maintained with a working 
force of 375. 

The fifth 


is a diversified service di- 


rected toward the Church as a whole and 
designed to assist in the development of 
an adequate ministry under whatever 
special circumstances may be confronted. 
An outstanding instance is the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, providing training 
and experience in ministry to industrial 
communities. 

Puerto Rico and Cuba have been cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of Protestant missionary work 
in those islands. The occasion has served 
to highlight the remarkable achievement 
of the development, within this relatively 
short period, of a strong, indigenous 
Church with a native ministry and an in- 
fluence out of all proportion to its numer- 
ical strength. Of incalculable value, also, 
has been the contribution of the mission 
program to education, hospital service. 
and general well-being. 

Alaska was profoundly affected by the 
war and, in this kind of post-war world, 
has a wholly new strategic importance. 
Everything that has happened has served 
to make more difficult and more urgent the 
task of Christian ministry to its white 
and native populations. The Presbyterian 
Church was the pioneer in mission service 
in the territory and still has the most ex- 
tended and diversified missionary responsi- 
bility there, including widely-scattered 
churches, itinerant ministry, educational 
and medical service. 

By action of the General Assembly we 
are now launched upon the second phase 
of the New Life effort, termed the New 
Life Advance. Beginning with a specific 
emphasis in 1950 upon group evangelism 
or “fellowship evangelism,” the aim is to 
conserve the momentum already generated 
and to carry the New Life work more 
widely and deeply throughout the Church. 


New CHURCH DEVELOPMENT must con- 
tinue to receive the major emphasis. 
Budget plans designed to make larger 
resources available for this purpose will 
be presented to the General Assembly. To 
assist in securing funds locally, the Board 
is providing a limited staff of specialists 
in building fund campaign work. 

Following the recommendation of a 
special committee on Advance Program 
and in line with the findings of the 
national Home Missions Congress held in 
Columbus, Ohio, in January, plans are 
being developed to strengthen, improve, 
and intensify the national missions pro- 
gram along every line. 

Finances are a serious limitation, and 
every effort must be made to make them 
more nearly adequate. The opportunity 
for service is without limit. The mood of 
the Church is for advance. Every effort 
of the Board is directed toward that end. 

. 
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Opportunity Overseas 


Today and Tomorrow in Foreign Missions 


\\ E ARE CROSSING the threshold of the 
Christian mission’s supreme moment 
in East Asia.” Dr. John A. Mackay, 
president of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, thus summarized his impressions 
immediately after his return from the Far 
East in December, 1949. 

A survey of the overseas task of the 
Presbyterian Church against the back- 
ground of the present world situation 
leads irresistibly to the conclusion that 
now is the supreme moment of the Chris- 
tian mission not only in East Asia but 
throughout the entire world. During the 
vear 1949 revolutionary changes have tak- 
en place in nearly all of the thirty coun- 
tries where the Presbyterian Church 
serves. This new age, while darkened with 
inevitable dislocations and problems, is 
nevertheless bright with promise for the 
Christian Gospel. 

Among world-wide marks of this day of 
revolution are: 

1. A determination by the masses 
everywhere, especially those who till the 
soil, to possess more of the land and the 
xood things of life than they have ever 
enjoyed in human history. This is true 
entirely apart from Communist expansion, 


though Stalinist Communism is making 

the most of the agrarian world revolution. 

2. An alarming breakdown in meral 
. 


By WILLIAM N. WYSHAM 


standards, especially in high places. In 
this world of transition non-Christian 
men have largely flung away old restraints 
and live in moral chaos. Corruption is 


widespread; men of integrity are the 
world’s greatest need. 
3. The failure of non-Christian and 


sub-Christian religions to adapt them- 
selves to revolutionary change and to pro- 
vide moral and spiritual strength. This is 
true of Confucianism, Shintoism, Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism and Islam, and of deca- 
dent Roman Catholicism wherever it has 
dominance. It is also true of atheistic 
Communism, though the fanatacism of its 
followers as yet obscures its spiritual 
bankruptcy. 

4. The perfect fitness of the Christian 
Gospel to fill all the voids created by the 
catastrophic changes of our time. Jesus 
Christ is the master builder of personal 
integrity and of world community. In 
countries where basic freedoms do not 
exist, he and his followers are fighting a 
life-and-death battle for the opportunity 
to proclaim his message. Wherever that 
may be freely done, he has never been 
so welcomed and his Church so promising 
in its growth and power. 


*Actually on the field as of December 31, 1949 


Apart from Christ, men tremble today 
at the breakup of historic civilizations and 
the surging victories of a ruthless totali- 
tarian power. We can take courage from 
the prophetic words of Clement of Alex- 
andria, spoken when the Roman Empire 
was beginning to crumble: “Jesus changed 
the sunset of life into a sunrise.” Com- 
munism is only a false dawn; Christians 
can go forward in confidence across the 
threshold of the future. The supreme mo- 
ment is here but we must face the awful 
fact that it will be missed unless the world 
mission comes absolutely first in the life 
of the Church. 

In 1949 our representatives—either as 
missionaries or as members of its fellow- 
ship in Europe—were resident and at work 
in twenty-four countries of Central and 
South America, Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
We served in six other countries through 
inter-church aid. 


a hl 
Px PEAK OF THE MISSIONARY STAFF 
was reached in 1927 when 1606 represent- 
atives abroad were on the roll. The num- 
ber has steadily fallen since that time. 
although the membership of the Presby- 
terian Church has considerably increased. 
Meanwhile there has been no lack of ur- 
gent requests from all fields for reinforce- 
ments. From our large area of responsibili- 
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ity in Cameroun, West Africa, for ex- 
ample, came a statement early in 1949: 
“The missionaries on the field in 1947 
numbered 77; in 1948, 66; and this year, 
but 43.” An elder of thirty-seven years 
experience as a Christian in India sends 
the message that “missionaries can do 
more in the next ten years in India than 
in the last 150 years. People are aware 
of their sins and of the futility of the old 
religions.” Without exception all com- 
petent observers of the situation in Japan. 
including General MacArthur, who has 
asked for 1,000 new missionaries, are 
convinced that sound strategy calls for a 
great influx of new missionaries to work 
with the Japanese Church in proclaiming 
it. 

The missionary’s greatest handicap is 
that he is a foreigner in his field of service. 
If his own country is in bad odor there, he 
is inevitably involved. Consecrated, thor- 
oughly-trained nationals, as Chinese Chris- 
tians have already amply demonstrated 
in the reports from that field, can continue 
to give their witness and build the Church 
under seemingly hopeless circumstances. 

The “field of the year” for 1949 was 
China. Our work there went through a 
full-blown revolution in 1949 and to date 
is scarred but still functioning. At the 
end of 1949, 142 Presbyterian missionaries 
were still at work in China. All these are 
in Communist territory except seventeen 
on the island of Hainan and a group in 
Hong Kong. 


] HE TRANSFER of the major headquarters 
of the China Council from Shanghai to 
Hong Kong has proved extremely wise 
and administration has been remarkably 
smooth. Several facts in the situation 
stand out. In spite of Communism’s 
record of oppression in other lands and the 
ties of Chinese Communist leaders with 
Russia, at the “grass-roots” in China the 
revolution thus far has won the good-will 
of the people for many parts of its pro- 
gram. In 1949 there was very little inter- 
ference with missionary institutions or 
with individual missionaries, in spite of 
anti-American propaganda. The Chinese 
Church is fully aware that Christians can- 
not be Communists and that Communism 
can never satisfy the full needs of man. It 
therefore intends to continue to witness 
and to mold Chinese life through the 
Gospel. It believes Communists can be 
won to Christ. 

In China, the Board has maintained its 
historic policy, which has stood the test 
of the years under governments of every 
political pattern, of maintaining its mis- 
sionaries at their posts of service as long 
as the Christian purpose of their work 
can be fulfilled. Individual missionaries, 
however, are free to withdraw if they feel 


that they must do so. During the year new 
missionaries have gone out to China, and 
other appointees are preparing to go. 

There was political and social unrest 
in other fields but no disruption of the 
work. In Colombia an overturn in the 
government near the close of the year, 
bringing reactionaries into power, caused 
evangelical Christians to expect serious 
persecution. That the current unrest is 
world-wide was plain in the murder of 
two able and beloved women missionaries 
—Mrs. Horace H. Underwood in Korea 
and Mrs. Edwin Cozzens in Cameroun, 
West Africa. 

In spite of such serious blows to in- 
dividual missions, the year 1949 was a 
year of achievement. Schools and hos- 
pitals reported crowded conditions, almost 
without exception. Christian literature and 
adult literacy programs gathered in- 
creased momentum. The current of evan- 
gelism ran wide and deep. There were 
unspectacular but solid gains to the young 
churches. 

It is extremely difficult to picture the 
accumulated impact of the more than 900 
missionaries who in 1949 were actually 
at work on the field with their colleagues 
of the younger churches, but let us try. 
Master of nearly a hundred vernaculars, 
they taught youth (thousands every day), 
told the Gospel story, instructed converts, 
sold the Scriptures, created books, healed 
the sick, checked epidemics, opened new 
hospitals, maintained Christian homes, 
pulled aching teeth, befriended the lepers 
and the blind, fed the hungry, traveled un- 
told weary miles to far villages, rebuilt 
churches, reaped bigger crops, raised larger 
cattle, put the Spirit of Christ into labor 
unions, produced Christian films, reached 
new ears with the radio. In all this and 
much more the name of Christ was cen- 
tral, the power of Christ drove our workers 
on. 
| HE YEAR 1949 ended with a balanced 
budget, for the first time since 1946. 
During these three years an accumulated 
deficit of nearly $800,000 has been in- 
curred, and the 1948 deficit of more than 
$390,000 is still being carried on the books. 
Each year there was hope that increasing 
gifts from the Church would make it pos- 
sible to provide more adequately for ur- 
gent building and equipment needs and 
also to expand the work; each year in- 
creasing costs more than ate up the in- 
crease in receipts. Realizing early in 1949 
that this process was likely to continue, 
the Board restudied its appropriations and 
made reductions which severely limited 
its operations, including the number of 
new missionaries. 

In this way, and by the use of all un- 
restricted legacies as well as certain re- 


serve funds, the Board ended the year 
with $10,000 to apply towards its deficit 
It feels no elation in this balanced budget, 
however, since 1949 was a year of “hold- 
ing operations,” instead of being the “op- 
portunity year” which the times demand- 
ed. Except for minor outlays to meet ur- 
gent needs, the Board was unable in 1949 
to cross any new financial thresholds or 
make available adequate funds for build- 
ings and equipment. This frustration re- 
flects three factors working at cross pur- 
poses: 1) abundant opportunity to expand 
the world mission and an insistent call for 
more missionaries; 2) inflationary costs of 
current operations; 3) an inadequate rise 
in receipts from the Church. 

Fifty years ago Dr. A. W. Halsey, then 
secretary of the Board, concluded the 
Board’s  sixty-third report with these 
words: “The dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury is radiant with hope. May its noon- 
day be full of glorious achievement.” We 
are now at high noon in the century. How 
prophetic was Dr. Halsey? 


I x THE YEAR 1899-1900, sixty-nine re- 
cruits were sent out, the largest number in 
Presbyterian history. It is no achievement 
that lack of funds compelled the appoint- 
ment of only seventy in 1949, when the 
minimum of 125 was proposed and there 
were requests from the field for even 
more. While it is true that the unit cost 
of maintaining a missionary in 1899 was 
$681 as compared with $2,425 last year, 
it is hard not to draw the conclusion that 
our Church in 1949 failed to provide 
support for all of its sons and daughters 
ready for foreign service and that a net 
gain of 412 missionaries in fifty years is 
not a source of pride to a Church which 
has increased nearly 150 percent in its 
membership over the same period. 

As to areas of service, there has been 
little change. The roll of missions is prac- 
tically the same. Except for limited union 
work in Iraq, the Andean highlands, and 
Portugal, no new countries have been en- 
tered. But there has been great advance 
in interchurch service, both as to the 
young churches in mission fields and the 
Reformed churches of Europe. The Pres- 
byterian Church does not let go easily. 
Not a single field has been abandoned in 
fifty years, but in Japan, the Philippines, 
and Chile the mission as such no longer 
exists and missionaries work in and under 
the Church. In other fields there is rapid 
progress in the same direction. This is 
gratifying, since the Board’s aim is to 
develop strong churches which eventually 
will not longer need our missionaries. 

In forms of service the Presbyterian 
world mission Board has made great ad- 
vance. The traditional service through 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Protestant Churches’ 
*“Greatest Conclave” Set 


Last month the stage was set for what 
has been called the “greatest conclave of 
major Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
denominations in this generation.” The 
man who made this statement, Presby- 
terian Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, gen- 
eral secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, was talking about the biggest 
cooperative venture ever planned by 
American Protestantism — formation of 
the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. The constituting con- 
vention of the National Council will be 
held November 28—December 1 in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The National Council will not be a new 
church or a merger of churches, but a 
combining of the eight major Protestant 
and Orthodox agencies in America. Late 
last month, the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America voted to reverse 
an earlier decision and decided to join 
the National Council. 

Last month also, 150 church leaders 
including Dr. William Barrow Pugh, 
Stated Clark of the Presbyterian Church 
and a member of the National Council 
Planning Committee, met in New York to 
discuss the most recent plans for the 
Council convention. Earlier in the month 
the last of fifteen regional meetings de- 
signed to acquaint Protestant clergymen 
and executives of city, county, and state 
councils of churches with details on the 
Council was held in New York. Previous 
meetings had been held in cities including 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, and Kansas City. 

The eight inter-church agencies 
who are joining to form the National 
Council are: Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence, Federal Council of Churches, Home 
Missions Council, United Council of 
Church Women, International Council of 
Religious Education, United Stewardship 
Council, United Protestant Council on 
Higher Education, and Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement of the U.S. and 
Canada. 

These agencies represent in their mem- 
bership more than forty-four major 
Protestant churches with a combined 
membership of more than 32,000,000. In 
addition, at least twenty-one Protestant 
and four Eastern Orthodox churches will 
also join the National Council. These 
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churches, with a combined membership 
of more than 27,500,000, at present par- 
ticipate in the eight combining agencies. 
If present plans are any indication, the 
fall convention of the Council will un- 
doubtedly be the largest single Protes- 
tant-Orthodox meeting in years, surpass- 
ing even the Amsterdam Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. Approxi- 
mately 6,000 delegates will be appointed 
for the meeting, coming from every part 
of the U.S. and Canada. Six hundred of 
these delegates will be appointed officially 
by the Churches taking part in the Coun- 
cil formation. Four hundred representa- 
tives of the combining agencies will also 
be present, in addition to 5,000 “visiting 
delegates,” mostly lay men and women. 


Hopeful Steps Taken 
In Colombia Situation 


From all reports, last month’s full- 
scale exposure of Protestant persecution 
in the South American republic of Co- 
lombia has begun to produce results. 

The widespread publicity given to the 
letter and evidence released by Presby- 
terian mission official Daniel M. Pattison 
(P. L., April 29), both in the United 
States and in Colombia, has made mil- 
lions of Americans alert to a potentially 








disastrous situation, and has made the 
government of Colombia take steps to 
safeguard the lives and work of Protes- 
tants and Protestant missionary per- 
sonnel. 

Within a week after Mr. Pattison’s 
letter went out to members of the U.S. 
Senate and State Department, more than 
thirty-five senators had replied. At least 
half a dozen senators expressed extreme 
interest in the Pattison disclosures and 
indicated that they would do all they 
could to help if the trouble did not 
clear up. 

In Colombia, a wire service dispatch 
on the Pattison letter appeared in the 
Liberal newspaper El Tiempo, and sev- 
eral other stories were printed before the 
government decided to clamp down cen- 
sorship restrictions. Three days after the 
story broke, a New York Times dispatch 
from Bogota, Colombia’s capital, stated 
that the Colombian government had re- 
jected Mr. Pattison’s charges. The story 
also stated that the nation’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Evaristo Sourdis, declared that the 
government was “ready to investigate the 
Presbyterian group’s charges and to pun- 
ish anyone responsible for such acts.” 

Senor Sourdis also said that the acts 
“might hgve occurred in isolated regions 
where the religious sentiments of the 








The dynamiting of the Presbyterian Church in Dabeiba, Antioquia, Colombia, is 
one of the many incidents of Protestant persecution in the South American republic. 
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people gave rise to outbursts. He added 
that this in no way meant the govern- 
ment had anything to do with such acts. 
.. . He added that Colombia’s Constitu- 
tion guaranteed freedom of worship and 
the government was always ready to pro- 
vide full guarantees for any religion that 
was not against Christian morals or the 
law.” 

Presbyterian missionaries in Co- 
lombia reported last month that the per- 
secution story produced an “amazing” 
reaction, especially in governmental cir- 
cles. Complete details of persecution, 
asked for by the government, have al- 
ready been supplied by mission officials. 
And, in at least one instance (the attack 
on the Sunday school in Tolima—P. L., 
April 29), the governor of the state in 
question had been asked for a full ex- 
planation by the national government. 
Competent, young Reverend Robert W. 
Lazear, Jr., executive secretary of the 
Church’s Colombia Mission, late last 
month said, “It would appear that we 
may well get the reaction here we want. 

Let’s give the government a 
chance. . . .” 


162nd General Assembly 
Begins Next Week 


In a week the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America will meet 
for the 162nd time to discuss its affairs, 
document its progress, and make plans 
for a certain future in an uncertain world. 

Some 880 commissioners, upholders of 
the time-honored Presbyterian form of 
representative government, will attend 
the Church’s General Assembly meeting 
in Cincinnati. The commissioners, half 
lay and half clergy, were elected by the 
Church's 267 presbyteries, which, in turn 
are made up of the representatives of the 
Church’s some 2,300,000 communicant 
members in all forty-eight states, the 
District of Colombia, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and Cuba. The commissioners will 
be joined in Cincinnati by at least 1,000 
visitors, Church officials, missionaries and 
honored guests, who will jam the city’s 
Masonic Temple for the session. 

Drama and excitement will appear 
often as the Church reviews and strength- 
ens its world-wide work in education, 
evangelism, missions, and philanthropy. 
The pre-Assembly conferences on evan- 
gelism to be held on Tuesday, May 16, 
and Wednesday, May 17, will uncover 
many new stories of the tremendous effect 
the New Life Movement has had on the 
Church in the past three years. 

On Wednesday afternoon, May 17, pre- 
Assembly visitors will hear first-hand re- 
ports on two vital issues—Protestant 
Christianity in Europe and the Church- 
State situation in the U.S. Dr. Charles T. 
Leber, administrative head of the 
Church’s Board of Foreign Missions, who 
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Safe Landing 

A dramatic story of prayer and 
danger was enacted last month high 
above the Pacific Ocean. 

Air Force Lt. Charles Guyler of 
Danville, Pennsylvania, was flying a 
transport loaded with two tons of 
cargo and fourteen passengers and 
crewmen to Okinawa. When he was 
some 300 miles from the island, the 
plane lost one of its two engines. In 
addition, headwinds and ice condi- 
tions were slowing the plane’s prog- 
ress even more. 

Lt. Guyler sent out emergency 
radio signals to Okinawa, but none 
got through to his base. He desper- 
ately searched the airwaves for some 
kind of contact and finally reached a 
plane carrying high-ranking Armed 
Forces chaplains to Tokyo. The 
chaplains were informed of the trans- 
port’s troubles, and immediately 
joined in prayer for the safe comple- 
tion of the one-engined plane’s trip. 
One of the chaplains told the trans- 
port crew, “I know you fellows would 
rather have another engine, but we 
want you to know we are pulling for 
you.” 

The plane landed safely. The day 
of the accident and safe landing was 
Good Friday. Lt. Guyler. his crew, 
and all the passengers attended Easter 
services on Okinawa. 
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returns this week from nearly a month in 
Europe, will talk about his visits to Spain, 
Portuga!, Germany, France, Belgium, and 
Great Britain. At the same time, Presby- 
terian Pastor Porfirio Romero of Dixon, 
New Mexico, will talk about public school 
interference in the Southwest. Mr. Ro- 
mero is a co-secretary of the Free Schools 
committee of Dixon, which halted Roman 
Catholic domination of New Mexico 
schools in the now-famous “Dixon Case.” 

On Thursday, May 18, the Assembly 
will open officially with a sermon by the 
present head of the Church, Moderator 
Clifford E. Barbour of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, and the traditional General Assembly 
Communion Service. Following this will 
be the election of a new Moderator (see 
column three) and the appointment of a 
new Vice Moderator to succeed Dr. Ralph 
C. McAfee of Erie, Pennsylvania. Then 
will come the selection of standing com- 
mittees for the business work of the As- 
sembly, which includes consideration of 
Board and agency reports, reception of 
bills and overtures from the presbyteries, 
elections to many Church offices, and 
formulation of a benevolence budget for 
1951. 

Three special topics which may be 
discussed at the Cincinnati Assembly are: 


reaction of the Church to the proposed 
changes in Church structure (P. L., April 
15); the stand of the Church on marriage 
and divorce, and future needs of the 
Church’s seminaries. 

In addition to the business sessions of 
the Assembly, there will be special break- 
fast, luncheon, dinner, and evening meet- 
ings sponsored by many of the Boards 
and agencies of the Church. Friday, May 
19, will be women’s day at the Assembly, 
with a full schedule of activities for lady 
commissioners and visitors. Saturday eve- 
ning, May 20, will be young people's 
night with an address by George Lewis of 
Champaign, Illinois, moderator of the 
Westminster Fellowship National Coun- 
cil. There will be tableaus presented by 
young people of Cincinnati Presbytery, 
and singing by a Cincinnati Westminster 
Fellowship choir of 150 voices. 

One of the most interesting of the 
evening popular meetings will take place 
on Thursday, May 18, when a cast of 
thirty students from McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago will present 
a series of dramatic sketches on the life 
of a young man who decided to enter the 
ministry. The actors, aided by the Mc- 
Cormick men’s chorus will carry the 
young Presbyterian all the way from high 
school through church-related college and 
seminary to his first sermon in his first 
pastorate. 

On Sunday afternoon, May 21, Dr. 
Benjamin E. Mays, president of More- 
house College, Atlanta, Georgia, and Mr. 
Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, former 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches, will speak at an interracial fel- 
lowship meeting. And on Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 23, Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, presi- 
dent of the International Christian Uni- 
versity in Japan, and Mr. Joseph C. 
Grew, former acting Secretary of State, 
will discuss the new university. 

Among the many people who will 
take an active part in General Assembly 
doings are men and women missionaries 
from countries including India, the Philip- 
pines, China, and Japan. Two of the 880- 
odd commissioners will come from one of 
the most remote areas of Presbyterian 
Church work—St. Lawrence Island in the 
Bering Strait off Alaska. 


Two Candidates 


Endorsed for Moderator 


General Assembly time for the Pres- 
byterian Church U. S. A. means the elec- 
tion of a new honorary head of the 
Church for the next year. Next week in 
Cincinnati, the election of a Moderator 
will be the first official item on the agenda 
for the Assembly commissioners. 

So far, the commissioners will be 
choosing one of two candidates endorsed 
for the Moderatorship by their respective 
presbyteries. Other candidates, however, 
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can be nominated from the floor of the 
Assembly. 

The two men, Dr. Peter K. Emmons of 
Pennsylvania and Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans 
of Ohio, are well-know and well-liked 
Church leaders with long records of na- 
tional and local service. It is interesting 
to note that both candidates started their 
lives under traditional American stand- 
ards. Dr. Emmons was the son of a vil- 
lage blacksmith in N. J.; Dr. Evans was 
reared in a log cabin on an Ohio farm. 


Dr. PETER KENNETH EMMONS 
was born in Monmouth Junction, New 
Jersey, May 9, 1892. He was graduated 
from Princeton University in 1912 and 
from Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1915, and was ordained to the ministry by 
the Presbytery of Lehigh. He has served 
the following pastorates: Bridge Street 





Peter Kenneth Emmons 


Presbyterian Church, Catasauqua, Penn- 
sylvania, 1915-1916; First Presbyterian 
Church, Stroudsburg, 1916-1919; and 
1.850-member Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Scranton, since 1927. In 1937 
he received the honorary degree of Doc- 
Divinity from Washington and 
Jefferson and Grove City colleges. 

Dr. Emmons has served the Church in 
many capacities. He was clerk of the 
Permanent Judicial Commission of the 
General Assembly from 1926-1928. He 
is a vice-president of The Board of For- 
cign Missions and served as a member of 
the Second Century Deputation of the 
Board of Foreign Missions for the study 
of all its work in India. In 1947 he spent 
the summer months in Asia studying the 
work of the Church of Christ in Japan 
and mission work in Korea and Japan. 

Dr. Emmons was moderator of the 


tor of 
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Synod of Pennsylvania in 1941-1942, one 
of the few men to be elected to this high 
office by acclamation. Under his leader- 
ship as moderator of the synod, the pres- 
ent Presbytery of Philadelphia, largest in 
the Church, was organized. Dr. Emmons 
has been a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
largest seminary in the Church, since 
1925. In 1948, he was elected president 
of the Board, succeeding the late Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer. 

On the ecumenical level, Dr. Em- 
mons was selected as one of forty-three 
delegates from North America to the In- 
ternational Missionary Conference at 
Madras in 1938. He has represented the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. A. on the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches, and he has assisted in draw- 
ing up plans for the National Council of 
Churches to be organized at a large na- 
tional meeting in Cleveland in November 
(see page 18). He is a member of the 
Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill of the Federal Council and has 
attended conferences on economic and in- 
ternational problems sponsored by the 
Federal Council. 

Widely known as a stirring preacher 
with a deeply spiritual message, Dr. Em- 
mons has participated in several preach- 
ing missions sponsored by the Department 
of Evangelism of the Federal Council. 
He has also been guest preacher at num- 
erous Spiritual Emphasis Weeks conduct- 
ed by Presbyterian-related colleges. For 
the past twenty-six years, Dr. Emmons 
has spent his summer vacation as 
preacher of the Interdenominational 
Chapel, Bay Head, New Jersey. 

On the level of cooperating Protestant- 
ism in the local community, Dr. Emmons 
was one of the founders of the United 
Churches of Lackawanna County, a pio- 
neer organization in the field of united 
church activity on a county-wide basis. 
This organization has grown in scope 
and program until it now has a staff of 
two executives and three full-time em- 
ployees. It maintains the total united 
church and church school program 
throughout the county and conducts a 
program of weekday religious education. 

As a member of the civic welfare 
commission of the United Churches of 
Lackawanna County, Dr. Emmons was 
one of the leaders in a campaign to clean 
up vice conditions in Scranton. The job 
was so effectively done that military 
authorities during the Second World War 
ruled that there was no necessity for the 
maintenance of military police on the 
streets of Scranton. Scranton was one of 
the few cities near military camps in 
which military police were not needed 
during the war. 

Dr. Emmons has been a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce in both Trenton and Scran- 


ton and was a member of the committee 
which devised the Scranton Plan for re- 
habilitation of the industrial life of the 
whole city area. This plan has received 
nation-wide recognition. He has also been 
active in the work of the Masonic fratern- 
ity and Rotary International, which he 
has served as District Governor. 

Dr. Emmons has made the appeal of 
the Christian Church vivid to business 
men. He has been a teacher of a Bible 
class for business men for over fifteen 
years. This group meets for lunch at 
Scranton YMCA every Thursday noon, 
and remains for Bible study. 


Dr. HUGH IVAN EVANS was born 
May 6, 1887, near Scott, Ohio. Follow- 
ing his graduation from Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1912, Dr. Evans was 
called to the pulpit of Gallipolis, Ohio, 
Presbyterian Church, which he served 
from 1912 to 1916. He was next called 
to Marysville, Ohio, Presbyterian Church, 











Hugh Ivan Evans 


which he served from 1916 to 1920. His 
next pastorate was at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
from 1920 to 1923. In 1923 he was called 
to Westminster Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
where he has remained ever since. 

Westminster Church in Dayton cele- 
brated its 150th anniversary last Decem- 
ber. The church started in a log cabin, 
and was the house of worship for a com- 
munity which has grown to be a great 
city of 300,000 people. The Westminster 
Church, which, under Dr. Evans’s leader- 
ship, has increased from 1,400 to 2.700 
members, has now a sanctuary of cathe- 
dral size and proportions. Under Dr. 
Evans’s leadership, the spiritual life of 
the church, its missionary outreach, fi- 
nancial strength, and community and 
national influence have steadily grown. 

In the affairs of his denomination, Dr. 
Evans has served conspicuously. He was 
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moderator of the Synod of Ohio in 1930- 
31 and was father of the General Pres- 
pyter plan of executive service for the 
synod. Although he has always given his 
frst allegiance to his parish, he has car- 
tied heavy responsibilities in each of the 
presbyteries in which he has been a mem- 
ber. Dr. Evans shared in the organiza- 
tion of Westminster Choir College, now 
in Princeton, New Jersey, which took its 
name from Westminster Church, Dayton. 

Evangelism has been a leading inter- 
est in Dr. Evans’s career. As a member 
of the New Life Committee, he has helped 
to set up and promote the Church’s three- 
year plan of evangelism and church exten- 
sion. In his own church, 678 new mem- 
bers have been added during the New 
Life Movement. Westminster Church, 
under direction of Dayton Presbytery, 
also sponsored organization of the new 
Fairmount church in Dayton, and con- 
tributed generously to the erection of its 
building. 

National missions has been another 
field in which Dr. Evans has been deeply 
interested. He has carried heavy respon- 
sibilities as a member of the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions and has been 
chairman of the Ohio Synod Committee 
on National Missions. He represented 
the Board of National Missions in a sur- 
vey of Puerto Rico in 1946 and has 
visited mission fields in Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. 

In the larger area of Presbyterian- 
ism across the world, Dr. Evans has 
served as a delegate to the World Presby- 
terian Alliance meeting in Geneva in 
1948 and has been a staunch supporter of 
strengthening ties between churches of 
the Presbyterian and Reformed tradition. 

Dr. Evans has also served prominently 
in the field of cooperating Protestantism. 
He was the first president of the Church 
Federation of Dayton and Montgomery 
County, is at present a member of its 
executive committee. He has also served 
as president of the Council of Religious 
Education, which operated all the week- 
day Bible classes in the public schools of 
Dayton. On the wider, ecumenical level, 
Dr. Evans attended the World Council of 
Churches meeting at Amsterdam in Au- 
gust-September, 1948, as a representative 
of the Presbyterian Church U. S. A. 

In addition to his service to the 
Church, Dr. Evans has rendered out- 
standing service to his community. Dur- 
ing the Second World War he lead the 
first Community War Chest Drive, which 
oversubscribed its quota and raised more 
than $1,435,000. He was made trustee of 
the Ohio Division of the National War 
Fund and was vice-chairman of the War 
Fund Campaign for the State of Ohio. 

He is a member of the Dayton District 
Development Committee which handles 
Dayton’s post-war problems. In 1940 he 
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was appointed as General Chairman of 
the Dayton civic committee to study 
juvenile delinquency, and in 1945 he was 
appointed to the Mayor’s Committee on 
Race Relations dealing with the Negro 
and minorities problems. He is also a 
member of the Board of the Miami Valley 
Hospital, Dayton, and the Occupational 
Therapy Board. He is president of the 
Board of Trustees of Lane Theological 
Seminary, a trustee of the College of 
Wooster (of which he is an alumnus, class 
of 1909), of McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago, and of Ohio Presbyterian 
Homes. He is a K. T. and 33rd degree 
Mason, and member of Rotary, Dayton 
Country, Executives, and Discussion clubs. 


Words and Music 


In East Rochester 

Last week, in East Rochester, New 
York, scores of people crowded into the 
town’s First Presbyterian Church to lis- 
ten and take part in a unique community 
project started ten years ago by a gifted 
blind girl and a pastor with the knack of 
putting words to music. 

The occasion was the tenth annual 
Original Music Festival of the town. The 
program was in the form of a church serv- 
ice, but it consisted mainly of musical 
selections—hymns, spirituals, songs, vio- 
lin works, and even a whistling number, 
all composed and played by local people. 

In the past ten years, practically every- 
body in the area with musical talent, re- 
gardless of church affiliation, has had some 
part in the festivals. One year a Ro- 
chester lawyer sang a solo while his Jew- 
ish partner played his own piano composi- 
tion. During the war a young soldier’s 
bride composed a song for her husband 
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Marion Kinner and Rev. Carlos GC. Fuller 
prepare for this year’s Musie Festival. 





An organist for a 
Catholic church has written songs and 
numbers for string quintets. A_ blind 
gentleman composed a song which was 


out in the Pacific. 


sung by a blind friend. A shy, young high 
school student started composing for the 
festival several years ago; today he has 
finished studying at the Eastman School 
of Music and is taking graduate music 
work in Chicago. 

A railroad worker, a seminary presi- 
dent, a shoe salesman, a professor, a lum- 
ber dealer, and the wife of a former 
Congressman have all helped to make 
the Original Music Festivals a helpful and 
inspiring part of community life in the 
north-central New York town. At least 
two of the numbers written and composed 
by the Festival artists have been accepted 
for publication by major music firms. 

The people behind this church and com- 
munity project are two Presbyterians, 
Pastor Carlos Greenleaf Fuller of East 
Rochester’s First Church, and twenty-tive- 
year-old Miss Marion Kinner. 

In November of 1940, Mr. Fuller 
made his first call to the Kinner home as 
the new pastor of the family’s church. 
When Mr. Fuller stepped inside the house 
he noticed a piano in the living room and 
asked Marion if she would play for him. 
Although she couldn’t see the keys, she 
sat down and played some melodies she 
had composed. Pastor Fuller offered to 
write words to her songs if she would sing 
them for him. She accepted. On May 
18, 1941, Marion sang and played the 
Kinner-Fuller composition at the first 
Festival. Only ten numbers were on that 
first program, but today, more than 200 
original vocal and instrumental numbers 
have been presented. Of these, at least 
one or two a year have been composed, 
played, or sung by sightless Marion Kin- 
ner. 

Pastor Fuller hasn't been exactly in- 
active either. He has collaborated with 
many Festival composers in writing words 
to hymns, spirituals, and songs. Two 
original spirituals, De Lord /s on My Side 
and Young David Hit the Mark, with mu- 
sic by Harold Wansborough and words 
by Carlos Fuller, have been accepted for 
publication by G. Schirmer and Mills 
Music Company, respectively. 

The Original Music Festival idea has 
developed amazing talent. © Composer 
Richard Corner, who worked with his 
hands for many years in a New York 
Central railroad repair shop, had been 
given a few piano and organ lessons when 
he was a young man. ‘This taste of mu- 
sical training led him, after a long break, 
Without any 
Corner 


to resume piano-playing. 
further formal training, Mr. 
taught himself composition and harmony 
singable 
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and began to produce good, 














A First Church member, Mr. 


hymns. 
Corner has had his hymns sung by the 
church choirs at almost every one of the 


festivals. One of his hymns was printed 
during the war and sent to hundreds of 
servicemen all over the world. 

An automobile accident cut short 
the career and playing of French teacher 
George Daniels, an accomplished pianist. 
But bed-ridden Mr. Daniels became a 
Festival composer, too. He dictated the 
words for a song to his wife and hummed 
out a melody which his wife wrote down. 
Later Mrs. Daniels sang the number at an 
annual festival. 

But skilled musicians are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Most of the 
composers and players have developed 
their talents after they first became in- 
terested in the project. As Pastor Fuller 
says, “Ordinary people in any community 
in America could find a similar happy 
outlet in this spare time creative effort.” 


Magazine Honors 


Presbyterian Youth 

The May Ladies’ Home Journal, in its 
“Profile of Youth” series, honors a West- 
minster Fellowship president as the boy 
whom its researchers found best combined 
the qualities of top scholarship, leader- 
ship, talent, popularity, enterprise, and a 
reputation for being a “regular guy.” 

The young man, whom the Journal 
calls “fabulously wealthy” in everything 
but cash, is eighteen-year-old Richard 
Comstock of Pittsburg, Kansas, who in 
addition to holding down the Westminster 
Fellowship presidency in the local Pres- 
byterian church, is a former Boy Scout, 
a DeMolay, an accomplished musician, a 
model-airplane builder, high school stu- 
dent council president, vice-president and 
former president of the Hi-Y, and presi- 
dent of the Kansas Junior Academy of 
Science. 

“Rich” is a descendant of Henry T. P. 
Comstock, who struck gold in the famed 
Comstock Lode. But unlike his illustri- 
ous forebear, Rich’s worldly wealth is 
limited to the weekly $15 he earns from 
his evening paper route and an early- 
morning job cleaning a dress shop. His 
father died in 1945, leaving his mother 
with Rich and an older sister, Alice, who 
is married and lives in St. Louis. 

In school, Richard’s favorite sub- 
jects are math and physics, and he wants 
to go to college to study chemical or 
aeronautical engineering. 

As to religion, the Journal notes that 
Richard believes in a “stern, forgiving 
perhaps, powerful” God. “The Bible,” 
he says, “is a hard book to understand. 
I don’t read it as much as I should. But 
I read and believe the New Testament.” 
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Richard goes to church regularly and sings 
in the choir. To him “the church is the 
social symbol of religion—you can’t do 
much unless you work with people.” 

Heredity and his wise and capable 
mother are the top factors which make 
Rich the boy he is, says the Journal. In 
addition, the article continues: “The en- 
lightened small-town environment,” (Pitts- 
burg has 25,000 people), “with relatively 
low-cost living and traditional Christian 
ethics, narrowed the path he had to follow 
and made him little different from the 
richest boy in town. A superior and 
uncrowded high school, with many ex- 
cellent teachers,...made study interest- 
ing and challenging to him. . . . Finally, 
Rich’s religious faith, accepted since 
earliest childhood, and developed with 
dignity and restraint, has given him bal- 
last to ride with unusual serenity the 
troubled waters of adolescence.” 


and his younger brother, David, will 
graduate in 1952. All three men are 
married veterans of World War II. Leroy 
and Leonard between them still hold 
three track records at the University of 
Southern California and Redlands Uni- 
versity. David completed nine missions 
over Europe as a B-17 pilot before the 
war ended. 

In Richmond, Indiana, the Milligan 
family of Richmond’s First Presbyterian 
Church now claims three church moder- 
ators. Last month First Church Elder 
Scott Milligan was elected moderator of 
the White Water Presbytery. Three days 
before his election his son, Robert, was 
elected moderator of the presbytery’s 
Westminster Fellowship. Another son, 
Dick, is moderator of the First Church 
Westminster Fellowship. 

The third story concerns only two peo- 
ple, however, Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Col- 








The Weed family of California’s San Francisco Theological Seminary. From left are: 
Leonard and his wife, Dorothy; Jean and husband David; Leroy and his wife, Ruth. 


Three Family Affairs 


(The following stories were all reported 
to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE within the space 
of three days.) —THE EDITORS. 


Good things aren’t usually supposed 
to happen in threes, but for three Presby- 
terian families in three different states, 
the month of May seems to be an ex- 
ceptionally happy one. 

In California, Elder Leonard Weed of 
the Coachella Presbyterian Church and 
his wife will be getting ready to attend 
graduation ceremonies at San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, where their eldest 
son, Leroy, will get his divinity degree. 
Leroy is one of three Weed sons at San 
Francisco, each one in a different class. 
Leonard S. Weed will graduate next year, 


man of Binghamton, New York. Last 
month Dr. Colman, pastor of Bingham- 
ton’s West Presbyterian Church, was 
elected moderator of Binghamton Pres- 
bytery. At the same time his wife was 
elected president of the Binghamton 
Presbyterial Society. 


New Life in New Zealand 


The Presbyterian Church U. S. A. isn’t 
the only Presbyterian group to realize the 
importance of the New Life Movement. 
Last month a “New Life” movement was 
launched by the Presbyterian Church of 
New Zealand during services at its 
churches throughout the Dominion. 

The New Zealand New Life campaign 


will emphasize most of the points 
stressed by the American Church. Pri- 
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mary importance will be placed upon 
evangelism, church extension and develop- 
ment at home, and reconstruction abroad. 
Overseas reconstruction work alone is ex- 
pected to cost almost $1,500,000 in the 
next ten years. The Church also faces an 
extreme shortage of ministers and women 
church workers. New Zealand Presby- 
terians need at least 100 ministers now 
and fifty deaconesses in the next ten 
years, according to Church Moderator 
Ronald S. Watson. New Life committees 
in the local congregations will also start 
making parish surveys to find church 
prospects for visitation evangelism. 


Sixty Years Together 


Silas Brown was only three years old 
when he met little Emmeline Borland, 
also three, from the adjoining farm in 
Orange County, New York. They played 








Emmeline and Silas Brown, both eighty- 
six, on sixtieth wedding anniversary. 


together, went to school together, joined 
the Ridgebury Presbyterian Church the 
same day. and finally in the springtime 
of 1890, climaxed their childhood ro- 
mance by getting married in the little 
rural church. 

This spring, sixty years later, the eighty- 
six-year-old couple celebrated their dia- 
mond wedding anniversary. It was a big 
day for everyone in Ridgebury (popula- 
tion about 100), all of whom showed up 
at the church to honor the Browns. 

At the special service, Pastor Ralph 
Beaumont read a letter from President 
Truman, conveying “my hearty felicita- 
tions in honor of the notable occasion of 
your sixtieth wedding anniversary.” Gov- 
ernor Dewey also sent “congratulations on 
the completion of sixty years of happy 
married life.” 
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After the service there was a lunch- 
eon at the church community house. 
Everyone helped himself to big stacks of 
sandwiches and homemade cakes and 
salads. Everyone, that is, except the 
Browns, who, had they been royalty, could 
not have been better attended. Silas 
wasn’t allowed to sing in the choir that 
Sunday. Instead, he and his diminutive 
wife sat in the congregation and listened 
to special music in their honor. 

Throughout their long married life the 
Browns never faltered in their service to 
the Ridgebury Church. Besides being 
the oldest member of the choir, Silas is 
also an elder—has been for fifty-six years. 
And he’s been sexton for more than thirty 
years. Mrs. Brown taught church school 
about forty years. 


The Women Get Ready 


Top thought in the minds of many 
Presbyterians this month is the General 
Assembly. Thousands of women, how- 
ever, are doing some thinking about the 
June 13-19 meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Women’s Organiza- 
tions in Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 

The expected 2,000 official delegates 
and registered visitors will come from all 
parts of the United States and from 
Alaska, the West Indies, and about a 
dozen countries of Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. 

Theme of the meeting is “Thine is the 
Power,” which will also be the subject 
of the June 13 keynote address by Dr. 
Raymond I. Lindquist, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Orange, New 
Jersey. Speaking on the “Ecumenical 
Church” will be Dr. John A. MacKay, 
president of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. Dr. Julian Love, head of Biblical 
Theology at Louisville Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, will also speak. 

Delegates will be kept abreast of con- 
ference goings-on through the daily news 
sheet, Day by Day, to be edited by Mrs. 
P. A. Petitt of Paola, Kansas, a member 
of the Church’s General Council. Music 
for the conference is in the hands of Mrs. 
Mercedes Magdama of the music depart- 
ment of Silliman University in the Philip- 
pines. Developing conference plans is the 
Council’s program committee, of which 
Mrs. Stuart Sinclair of Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, is chairman, and Miss Mildred 
Roe, Department of Women’s Work, 
Board of Christian Education, secretary 

The Ocean Grove meeting will be 
the fourth national quadrennial meeting 
to which presbyterial and synodical so- 
cieties have sent official delegates. Previ- 
ous meetings were held at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pennsylvania, in 1938; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, in 1942, and Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in 1946. 

Ocean Grove, according to those plan- 
ning the conference, will be different. It 





is a camp meeting ground established 
more than seventy-five years ago by the 
Methodists. The meeting will be of the 
Chautauqua type. There is a large audi- 
torium, capable of seating 10,000, and 
stretching between it and the ocean is a 
grass plot, surrounded by small hotels 
which will house the delegates. 

Foreign guests will be in abundance 
at the parley. Few will travel farther 
than Rebecca Aka Mbaui, president of 
Rio Muni Presbyterial Women’s Society in 
Spanish Guinea. From Guatemala will 
come Senora Dona Anita Luttman de- 
Guerra, first president of the Union 
Feninil, national Presbyterian women’s or- 
ganization in that country, organized in 
1948. Dr. Pillai Kim Choi, principal of 
Chung Sin Girls’ Academy in Seoul, 
Korea, will also be present. 


Boys and Girls Club 


Christian education comes to many chil- 
dren via church schools, vacation Bible 
schools, and released time classes. At 
Pittsburgh’s Crafton Presbyterian Church, 
however, regular Christian education 
classes are supplemented by a Boys and 
Girls Club—a once-a-week combination 
church school and arts and crafts work- 
shop, with supper and gymnastics in- 
cluded. 

The Club, which ended its second se- 
mester recently, was organized last Octo- 
ber. The eighty-five young members 
(only two-thirds of whom belong to the 
Crafton Church) greeted the Club’s clos- 
ing for the warm weather “with moans 
and sighs.’ The faculty of seven women 
and five men and the dining room and 
kitchen committee reportedly enjoyed the 
experiment, too. 

When the club is in session, it meets 
every Wednesday after school. Registra- 
tion fee is two cans of fruit or vegetables, 
usually brought by the children on club 
opening day. 

First on the agenda for boys is a 
gym class, which, says Pastor James L. 
Ewalt, “drains off all that energy which 
has been pent up from the day’s confine- 
ment in school.” The girls begin with 
crafts—ceramics, weaving, leathercraft, 
and embroidery. Then there is a Bible 
hour, for which the club is divided into 
four sections. 

At supper, which follows, the youngsters 
are served, for thirty-five cents each, a 
nutritious meal prepared by church wom- 
en. Then there is a devotional period, 
and after that, girls’ gym and boys’ handi- 
crafts. Returning to the assembly room, 
the children sing hymns for fifteen min- 
utes (the words are projected on a 
screen). Then there is benediction and 
dismissal. 
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Of People and Places 


@A story of how $220 grew to $1,970 
in a year’s time is told by the Reverend 
A. M. Basten, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Gothenburg, Ne- 
braska. The $1,970 is the recent return 
from 220 church members’ year-long in- 
vestment of one dollar each. The mem- 
bers used their talents (some sold live- 
stock, others baked) to make their dollars 
multiply for the church’s benefit. 

@ The Wednesday morning Bible Class 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, is the result of a group 
of church women’s decision to do some- 
thing about their “Bible illiteracy.” Ap- 
proximately thirty women meet every 
Wednesday morning in one another’s 
homes. They not only read from the 
Bible but also from commentaries. Mrs. 
Theodore Lilley, the pastor’s wife, a for- 
mer teacher and YWCA secretary, leads 
the group during their two-hour sessions. 
@ The Junior Choir (ages eight to thir- 
teen) of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Plattsburg, New York, was organized 
only last September. Yet in its short 
existence, it has participated many times 
in Sunday services, and just last month 
broadcast twice over local radio station 
WEAV. The choir’s director is Mrs. Mar- 
ian Dills Fee, who also leads the adult 
choir. 

@ The Presbyterian Church of Bad Axe, 
Michigan, proudly displays a certificate 
it recently received from The Board of 
Foreign Missions. The certificate is a 
memorial to one of the church’s deceased 
members, Mrs. Christina Boyd, who be- 
queathed $2,093 to the Board. 

@ A six-week series of Sunday missionary 
education programs, featuring two motion 
pictures and four panel discussions, has 
recently been concluded at the Milton 
Presbyterian Church of Rittman, Ohio. 
The programs were based on the study 
book, Japan Begins Again. This church 
last year was first in the Cleveland Pres- 
bytery in benevolence giving. 

@ During a recent strike at one of 
Michigan’s automobile corporations, the 
temporarily unemployed men of Erin 
Presbyterian Church in Roseville rolled 
up their sleeves and went to work reno- 
vating the church. They remodeled the 
plumbing, built additional storage space, 
constructed tables for the primary depart- 
ment, and painted the entire church. The 
church women pitched in to design addi- 
tional decoration in the sanctuary. 

@ At New Brunswick, New Jersey, if 
ill and aged persons can’t go to the Pres- 
byterian church, the church goes to them, 
thanks to a new wire recorder. A micro- 
phone is set up in the chancel of Voorhees 
Chapel at New Jersey College for Women 
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on one Sunday morning of each month, 
and a recording is made of all the major 
features of the service, including Pastor 
G. Hale Bucher’s sermon, the Scripture 
readings, prayer, and music. Then during 
the week, the church deacons take turns 
visiting the aged and infirm, playing the 
recordings to them. 

@ The old Presbyterian Church of Glen- 
wood, Long Island, New York, a land- 
mark in the Hempstead Harbor area, sur- 
prised most of its congregation one Sun- 
day morning last month with a new post- 
Easter outfit. When people began arriv- 
ing for the 11 o’clock service, they saw, 
instead of the familiar weather-beaten 
building, a freshly-painted white exterior. 
But some of the parishioners weren’t sur- 
prised. They were the ones who met at 
the church early Saturday morning with 
buckets of paint and brushes. They did 
the job in a day, except for a few neces- 
sary repairs. Among the un-surprised 
Sunday morning was Pastor S. Robert 
Boston, who had been let in on the secret. 


Facts and Figures 


@ The Presbyterian Church got off to a 
running start on its benevolence 
budget this year, according to first quar- 
ter figures released last month by the 
Budget and Finance committee of the 
Church’s General Council. Benevolence 
receipts from local churches from Janu- 
ary 1 through March 31 totalled $1,126,- 
176, an increase of $82,526, or 7.9 percent 
over the same period in 1949. For the 
month of March, however, benevolence 
giving increased only 5.39 percent over 
the same period last year. 

@ The Langer Bill to ban liquor adver- 
tising in interstate commerce was re- 
jected in closed session last month by the 
U.S. Senate Commerce Committee. The 
vote was six to three. The proposed legis- 








lation, backed by many Protestant 
churches and church groups, would have 
banned liquor, wine, and beer ads in most 
of the nation’s newspapers, magazines, and 
radio and television programs. 

@ Seizure of China by the Communists 
has paralyzed American Protestant 
relief to Christians in the famine-ridden 
Asiatic country. America’s Protestant 
churches have sent only $1,300 in relief 
aid to China through Church World Serv- 
ice since the beginning of 1950, according 
to a statement released last month by 
Arnold Vaught, CWS secretary for Asia. 
Mr. Vaught estimated the number of 
famine sufferers to be around 17,000,000. 
He added, “China’s plight is worse now 
than it has been in the last three or four 
years.” 

@A_ million-dollar interdenomina- 
tional Boys’ Town is in the planning 
stage in Virginia. It will be a memorial 
to patriot Patrick Henry, whose historic 
“Give me liberty or give me death” speech 
was given 175 years ago. The town will 
be located on the old Henry farm. The 
Reverend Ralph Bellwood, the Baptist 
minister who suggested the idea, recently 
had the Henry farm turned over to him 
by trustees of the Patrick Henry Memo- 
rial Foundation. Trustees include Herbert 
Hoover and J. Edgar Hoover. 

@ Presbyterian Dr. Everett Clinchy, 
president of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, left for 
Europe last month to prepare for the 
creation of a “World Organization for 
Brotherhood” in Paris next month. The 
Paris brotherhood conference will be 
under the chairmanship of Presbyterian 
Dr. Arthur Compton, Nobel Prize physi- 
cist. 


@ More than 3,000 Protestants in 


Guatemala, including hundreds of Pres- 
byterians, last month attended the first 
Easter sunrise service ever held in Central 
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Sanctuary of Korea’s Young Nak Presbyterian Church will hold more than 2,000. 
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America. Twenty-five Protestant Churches 
participated in the service, which was 
held in Guatemala City’s multi-million- 
dollar Olympic Stadium. The entire pro- 
gram, (it lasted an hour and forty-five 
minutes), was broadcast over a govern- 
ment-owned radio station. 

@ The General Commission on Chaplains, 
Protestant inter-church agency, announced 
at its annual meeting last month that it 
planned to publish 500,000 copies of a 
booklet on What Protestants Believe. 
The book will be distributed to men in 
the Armed Forces by their Protestant 
chaplains. 

@ One of the largest Presbyterian congre- 
gations in the world, the 4,500-member 
Young Nak Church of Seoul, Korea 
(P. L., Dec. 10, ’49), hope to be worship- 
ping in their new building sometime early 
this summer (see cut). The church spon- 
sors an academy for refugee boys, an 
orphanage, and a factory for refugees 
which turns out almost 2,000 tennis shoes 
a day. 

@ According to International Red Cross 
official Paul Rueger, there are between 
60,000,000 and 80,000,000 refugees 
in the world today, the largest number in 
history. Mr. Rueger said that the bulk of 
these people were in China, India, Pakis- 
tan, Indonesia, and Burma, but that there 
were more than 15,000,000 in Europe not 
being cared for by the International Ref- 
ugee Organization. 

@ The small Moravian Church of Great 
Britain is the latest group to join the 
World Council of Churches. World 
Council membership now includes 156 
Protestant and Orthodox churches in for- 
ty-four countries. 

@ Christians have been appointed to 
three of the ten posts in the new cabinet 
of Jordan, the country which includes 
Arab Palestine and Transjordan. The 
Christians hold the jobs of Minister of 
the Interior, Minister of Justice, and 
Minister of Communications. The Jordan 
parliament, thirty-eight in number, in- 
cludes seven Christians. 

@ Since 1944, when it was organized, the 
famous inter-church Heifer Project has 
shipped more than 11,320 animals to 
some twenty countries including China, 
Japan, Okinawa, Italy, western Germany, 
Poland and Venezuela. The Project has 
sent 5,729 heifers, 5,465 goats, eighty- 
one bulls, and forty-five horses abroad 
so far. 

@The search for Noah’s Ark will 
continue. Dr. Aaron Smith, former dean 
of the People’s Bible School of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, said recently that 
he plans to return to Turkey this summer 
for another look around the slopes of Mt. 
Ararat. Dr. Smith was one of a five-man 
party which conducted a similar expedi- 
tion last year. The search was aban- 
doned without success because of ap- 
proaching winter. 
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® A companion volume to 
NO UNCERTAIN SOUND. An 
opportunity for professors 
and students of preaching, 
and for ministers, to become 
acquainted with the virtu- 
ally unclaimed legacy of pre- 
Reformation preaching. 
Coming April 24, $2.00 





The Christian 
Response to the 
Atomic Crisis 


By EDWARD LeROY LONG, Jr. 


e “A work of the greatest 
significance. A profound 
statement of the ethical and 
religious problems involved 
in the atomic crisis.”"—Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. “Realistic and 
intensely creative. Nobody 
with even the slightest in- 
terest in the title should miss 
it."—Paul Scherer. 

Coming May 8, $2.00 





Berdyaeu: 
CAPTIVE OF FREEDOM 


By MATTHEW SPINKA 


® The first book on Berdy- 
aev’s entire literary activity. 
All the main points of his 
basic faith and his total 
world view — and how they 
can help us understand the 
significance of human des- 
tiny. A book of special value 
to the ecumenical move- 
ment. Coming May 8, $3.50 
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Soundmaster Recordings of favonte religieus com- 
positions have thrilled thousands — tremendously 
Ne Stimulated church attendance and interest. These 
Al Superb bell-like musical masterpieces reproduced by 
artists of renown are ideal for use in steeple, sanc- 
tuary or chapel. 
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A DOOR-TO-DOOR SUBSCRIPTION 
CANVASS IS EASY 


You can do it with one finger —the one 


you use to push a doorbell 


A DOOR-TO-DOOR CANVASS 
IS PROFITABLE 


Your church group earns 50¢ each for 
20 or more new subscriptions 


A DOOR-TO-DOOR CANVASS 
HELPS EVERYBODY 


The congregation gets better acquainted 
with itself, the Pastor is helped in his pas- 
toral calls, the church group earns money, 
the canvasser gets satisfaction of an im- 
portant job well done, and the church 
magazine gets vitally needed support 
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NEWS 


@ The career of a famous missionary 
airplane ended recently when the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council’s C-47 transport, 
“St. Paul,” was sold to its pilot and navi- 
gator after almost four years of service 
to Protestants in China. The occupation 
of China by the Communists forced the 
plane’s sale. The St. Paul flew more than 
500,000 miles in China, carried some 13,- 
000 passengers, and transported hundreds 
of tons of supplies. Nearly every mis- 
sion agency in China made use of it. 
When the Chinese Civil War spread over 
most of the country, the St. Paul flew on 
a round-the-clock schedule to evacuate 
missionaries of all faiths. 


Anniversaries and Events 


@ The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of New York this week finished a fund- 
raising campaign aimed at preserving the 
building as “a noble landmark of New 
York.” The campaign was conducted as 
part of the church’s observance of its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary at the Fifth Ave- 
nue and Fifty-fifth Street site. 

One of the oldest Presbyterian congre- 
gations in the city, the church had its 
beginning 142 years ago. The present 
building, begun in 1873 and dedicated on 
May 9, 1875, cost $900,000. 

Since its founding in 1808 the church 
has had only twelve pastors. The present 
pastor, the Reverend Dr. John Sutherland 
Bonnell, has served the congregation since 
1935. More than 1,300 members have 
joined the church in the past seven years. 
@ In Pittsburgh, the 2,500-member Mt. 
Lebanon Presbyterian Church, founded in 
1925, celebrated twenty-five years of 
rapid growth last month. During 1949, 
302 persons were added to the roll, and to 
date in 1950 more than two hundred per- 
sons have become members. Pastor of 
the large, young church is Dr. John Cal- 
vin Reid (See page 12). 

@ The Reverend Dr. Edwin C. Nesbit, 
pastor emeritus of Tyler Place Presbyte- 
rian Church in St. Louis, Missouri, was 
guest of honor at a testimonial dinner 
recently. The fete paid tribute to the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the beginning 
of his pastorate at Lafayette Park Church, 
which merged with Tyler Place Church 
four years ago. 

@ March and April were months of cele- 
bration in the Presbyterian Church of 
Dansville, New York. The church was 
marking its 125th anniversary, and the 
congregation set aside several days for 
special services. 

@ A Missouri congregation recently met 
for the first time in its newly remodeled 
church. The Florissant Presbyterian 
Church in suburban St. Louis was organ- 
ized two years ago in a small one-room 
chapel. The small chapel was _trans- 
formed into a modern church building 
largely by the men of the congregation. 
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William Sackett, 99, Columbus, Ohio, an elder for 78 years. 


Eldest 


WO OF THE ELDEST ELDERS in the 

Church, in length of service, are 
Washington D. Brandon of Butler. Penn- 
sylvania, who has been an elder for 
seventy-three years, and William S. 
Sackett of Columbus, Ohio, who took of- 
fice seventy-eight years ago. 

Mr. Sackett, who is ninety-nine years 
old, has been unable to attend service in 
Northminster Presbyterian Church of 
late. But, although his hearing is now im- 
paired, he spends his Sundays beside a 
blaring radio, leaning forward a bit with 
a hand cupped to an ear to catch as much 
of the sermon as possible. 

When Mr. Sackett began his seventieth 
year in the employment of Columbus’s 
Huntington National Bank—and that was 
nine years ago—he told newspaper re- 
porters that his whole life had consisted 
of his job and his church. Five years ago 
he retired from the job and has since been 
concerned only with the church. 


A charter member 


Mr. Sackett never married. Except for 
his hours on the job, he devoted all his 
time to the church. Part of his achieve- 
ment was the Hogue Memorial Church, 
established in 1870, of which he was a 
charter member. The church was named 
in honor of his grandfather, the Reverend 
Hogue. Mr. Sackett plunged into the 
church’s activities, serving as a member 
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of the Board of Trustees and superintend- 
ent of the Sunday school. Two years after 
the church’s charter was drawn, Mr. 
Sackett was ordained an elder. 

As Columbus’s population spread north- 
ward, so did the community’s Presbyter- 
ian churches. Hogue united with Mission 
to become the Fifth Avenue Church, 
which later joined ranks with the Olivet 
Presbyterian Church to become the pres- 
ent-day Northminster. near the Ohio 
State University campus. 

The Northminster congregation elected 
Mr. Sackett to the Board of Sessions on 
the very day the new church went into 
being, December 28, 1905. In Northmins- 
ter’s office structure he acted in the capac- 
ity of clerk of sessions, secretary, and 
Benevolent Treasurer. He also taught Sun- 
day school in the Hogue Bible Class there. 
He served as ruling elder for fifty years, 
and in 1927 was given the honorary title 
of Life Elder. 

Washington Brandon, elder in First 
Presbyterian Church of Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania, was 102 years old last November. 
During his long term in this office, he al- 
ways, according to John T. Connell, mod- 
erator of Butler Presbytery and a fellow- 
elder in First Church, “kept abreast of 
new things in a rapidly changing society. 
Neither respect for the past nor com- 
placent satisfaction with the present kept 
him from going forward with those who 
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Washington Brandon, 102, Butler, Pa., an elder for 73 years. 





Elders 


sought the best in religious and civic life.” 

For many of his seventy-three years 
as elder, Mr. Brandon was also superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. He held 
Monday evening teachers’ meetings at 
which teachers were primed for the com- 
ing week’s lesson. At this time his wife, 
Clara Brandon, was superintendent of the 
primary department. 


Active family 


Mr. Brandon is a lawyer by profession, 
and one of his five children, Campbell 
Brandon. became his partner in law and 
succeeded him as church school superin- 
tendent. A grandson has applied to The 
Board of Foreign Missions for a term of 
service abroad. 

In addition to his service to the Butler 
church, Mr. Brandon has been moderator 
of Butler Presbytery, trustee of Western 
Theological Seminary, Grove City Col- 
lege, Washington and Jefferson College, 
and the Westminster Book Store in Pitts- 
burgh, and commissioner to the General 
Assembly. 

Mr. Brandon was and is a great reader. 
He delights in finding new publications 
of merit, and immediately sends them to 
his pastor, Carl Bogard. On his 102nd 
birthday the minister called on Mr. Bran- 
don and found him reading, of all things, 
the book, How to Stop Worrying and 
Start Living. 
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Diary 
of a Dean 
W. R. Inge 


This book covers the years 
the author was Dean of St. 
Paul’s in London, some of the 
most formative as far as con- 
temporary history is con- 
cerned. Dean Inge was in a 
position to know many peo- 
ple who guided England 
through that period and has 
recorded his meetings with 
them in his diary. His views 
on war and peace, on govern- 
ment and politics, on popula- 
tion and eugenics, on Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism, on 
Biblical Criticism and Funda- 
mentalism are all very much 
to the point. $3.50 


at all bookstores 
Maemillan 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 
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Question: From New Jersey: 
Isaiah 53:10 reads, “Yet it pleased 
Jehovah to bruise him... .” We do 
not understand the word “pleased.” 
Is God “pleased” to have us suffer? 


Answer: The prophet was speaking of 
the redemptive suffering of the Servant 
of the Lord. The Christians of the first 
century understood this to refer to Jesus. 
It was from this chapter that Philip 
preached to the Ethiopian eunuch, inter- 
preting the meaning of the death of Christ 
(Acts 8). 

God does not ask his people to suffer 
as an end in itself. He is not pleased with 
our suffering, but he is pleased to con- 
form us to the image of his Son. It is 
the fact of sin in the world which makes 
suffering necessary. Man was created for 
dominion, but lost it through his sin. 
Christ regained man’s dominion through 
His suffering (Hebrews 2:1-11). It is a 
principle all through the New Testament 
that we become heirs of God and joint- 
heirs with Christ, if we suffer with him. 
Suffering is disciplinary, that is, it is 
God’s way of schooling us into Christian 
character. The person who has never 
known sorrow or suffering is likely to 
develop a soft, selfish, weak character. 
I do not know why suffering is necessary 
to our spiritual growth, but the writer of 
Hebrews says, “Whom the Lord loveth, 
he chasteneth.” I do not know why the 
athlete has to undergo hard, physical ex- 
ercise to grow strong, but he does. 

The problem of suffering is as old as 
the Book of Job, even older. The ancient 
world explained suffering as a judgment 
from God. Christianity explains it as a 
means of preparing us to be God’s chil- 
dren. 


Question: From Massachusetts: 
Please tell me why our churches 


| have stopped teaching the Shorter 





Catechism? 


Answer: There are those who would 
say that its language is antiquated, or 
that its thought-patterns are not those 
of today. Others would say that children 
do not understand its questions and an- 
swers, therefore, there is no point in 
learning it. 

Probably, a more basic reason is that 
this is a part of the disease of our times. 
We still suffer from the theory that learn- 
ing should require no real effort on the 
part of the student. Exact learning is not 
considered important. A hazy notion of a 


subject is considered sufficient in many of 
our schools. Memorization, which is one 
form of exact learning, was declared out- 
moded long ago. Many of us are in too 
much of a hurry to learn anything thor- 
oughly. We snatch a bit of information 
here and there, but do not assimilate it. 

It requires exact learning to master the 
Catechism. But if more of our people 
knew the Shorter Catechism, our Church 
would have a more robust and vital faith. 

Not all of our churches, however, have 
stopped teaching the Catechism. Let us 
hope that the committee which produced 
the revision of the Catechism entitled 
An Outline of the Christian Faith, will 
be rewarded by seeing a general revival 
of interest in this great document. 


Question: From Minnesota and 
New Mexico: Some of the adults in 
my church have asked that you ex- 
plain predestination. Also, how 
does this apply to Judas? 


Answer: Predestination must not be 
confused with fatalism, as is often done. 
Predestination means that an_all-wise, 
sovereign God has a purpose for his crea- 
tion and that he is working out that pur- 
pose in history—not with robots, but with 
men to whom he gave intelligence and 
wills, that we may cooperate with him. 

The word predestination does not oc- 
cur in the Bible. In the American Ver- 
sion, the verb, predestinate, occurs four 
times. In each case, it is associated with 
God’s redemptive work. In Ephesians 1:5, 
God is said to have “predestinated us un- 
to the adoption of children by Jesus 
Christ.” In Ephesians 1:11, we are “pre- 
destinated according to the purpose of 
him who worketh all things according to 
the counsel of his own will.” 

These statements are made about the 
God who “hath chosen us in him before 
the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and without blame before 
him” (Ephesians 1:4). The words in love 
belong with verse 5, giving the motive of 
God in his predestinating work: “In love 
he predestinated us.” In Romans 8:29, 30, 
God is said to have predestinated us to be 
“conformed to the image of his Son.” 
Taking Ephesians 1:4-6, 11 and Romans 
8:29, 30 together, we learn that God’s 
motive in predestination is love, and his 
purpose is to produce Christ-like charac- 
ter in his people. 

The New Testament says nothing about 
predestinating men to be lost; man is 
already lost, because of his sinful nature. 
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He cannot save himself (Romans 9:16). 
To attempt to save himself is to assure 
his being lost (Matthew 16:25). To sur- 





“I render all to Christ and trust God’s 
grace is the Christian way of salvation 
— (Ephesians 2:8, 9). Since man’s will is 


corrupted by sin, he cannot surrender it 
to God without the work of the Holy 
ry of Spirit enabling him to yield. Salvation is 
offered to all men, but not all take it. 
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Announcing... 
Two Magazines for Adults to Be Available October 1 


CROSSROADS 


This new adult study magazine will replace the Westminster Adult Bible Class monthly. Through its 
use adults may choose from among three separate study courses. (1) Crossroads will carry lessons on 
the yearly theme of the official Christian Faith and Life program—this year a course on “The Church”. 
(2) The Uniform Lessons will be continued. (3) A third study course will compare to the “Great Books” 
program so popular in secular education, although bearing in mind the distinctive nature of Christian 
education. Crossroads will also provide thorough and detailed program guidance for adult groups of many 
kinds in addition to Sunday morning classes: young adult, “interest” groups, church officers, clubs, ete. 


WESTMINSTER TEACHER 

Ss 4 ~ 

This magazine takes the place of the Westminster Uniform Lesson Teacher, and although it will continue 
to provide a teaching guide for classes in all age groups using the Uniform Lessons, it is also being 


expanded to serve the new adult study program. It will contain 96 pages of teacher articles, lesson helps, 
illustrations, and program pointers for teachers of all classes. 


Announcing oo 
NEW NURSERY MATERIALS 


Beginning October 1, the following new nursery class materials will be put into use as an integral part of 
the official Christian Faith and Life program. They include a 256-page handbook for teachers and parents. 
When They Are Three by Sara G. Klein. It suggests ways for guiding the child’s religious and emotional 
growth, deals with the oraginzation and program of the nursery class. and contains teaching plans for 
the year, divided into quarterly units each of which is based on one of the four quarterly books for the 
child. Each book has 36 pages and is illustrated in color. There is also an annual set of twelve large 
teaching pictures. 


For more complete information regarding these new materials, write to: 


PERIODICAL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


Board of Christian Education, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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There's a Storv Paper for Every Boy and Girl 


Starting October 1, the following weekly papers will be available. 





For 4 to 8 Years 


STORIES 


Expanded to_ include 
boys and girls from four 
to eight, this four-page, 
illustrated paper will 
contain stories, puzzles, 
games and other fea- 
tures that will both teach 
and delight children. 


Board of Christian Education, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


For 9 to 11 Years 


TRAILBLAZER 


For both boys and girls, 
Trailblazer’s eight pages 
will contain short stories, 
serials, poems, and car- 
toons that will help en- 
tertain the reader and 
aid him in developing a 
wholesome personality. 


For 12 to 15 Years 


VENTURE 


For both boys and girls, 
Venture replaces the dis- 
continued Pioneer and 
Gateway. Its eight pages 
will contain stories, seri- 
als, a monthly Bible page 
in color, devotional col- 
umns, and a comic strip. 


For more complete information and prices, write to: 


PERIODICAL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


For 16 to 23 Years 


FORWARD 


A long-established fav- 
orite with young people, 
Forward will continue to 
bring its readers sixteen 
pages of top quality 
serials, short stories, 
articles, devotions and 
editorials each week. 
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Taking Stock 
By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


DEPARTMENT OF RADIO AND TELE- 
VISION was established by the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly meeting at 
Seattle, Washington, two years ago this 
month. Since that time a number of en- 
couraging developments have taken place 
in “Christian electronics.” Fifty Presby- 
terian laymen, prominent in the broad- 
casting field, have rallied to the support 
of the Church as members and as con- 
sultants of the department. The Presby- 
terian department played a significant role 
in the most important religious electronics 
event of 1949—the formation of the 
Protestant Radio Commission, through 
which sixteen denominations are cooper- 
ating in a more effective use of the air- 
waves for the proclamation of the Gospel 
(P.L., Feb. 18). New religious programs 
for television as well as radio have been 
developed, a number of ministers and 
other Christian leaders have been given 
some broadcast training, and friendly re- 
lationships between radio. stations and 
churchmen have been strengthened. 
Through the Protestant Radio Commis- 
sion, the department has helped in the 
creation of new religious programs such as 
Someone You Know, carried by the ABC 
network during the last three months of 
1949. This series on mental health from 
the Christian viewpoint was widely ac- 
claimed. It was the first major attempt 
on radio to show the minister as a trusted 
friend to whom one may bring the most 
distressing and personal problems. Each 
program consisted of a vivid drama fol- 
lowed by a discussion by a panel of 


experts, led by Presbyterian pastor Lloyd 
S. Foster of Newark, New Jersey. 

A new series of splendid programs avail- 
able free to stations is called Your Own 
Back Yard. These four transcribed docu- 


mentaries were produced for the Home 
Missions Council by the P.R.C. They tell 
the exciting stories of the minister who 
helped the people transform Big Lick, 
Tennessee, the Quaker girl who is leading 
illiterate Navajos toward Christ through 
teaching them to read their own language, 
the four young ministers who began a 
church in an abandoned storefront which 
turned street-corner boys’ gangs from 
“blockbusters into Puritans,” the story 
of Christian work among migrant agri- 
cultural families that follow the crops the 
year around. Radio stations may secure 
these by writing the Home Missions 
Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N.Y. 


“Adventures Along the Way” 


Another outstanding series is one just 
released by the P.R.C. and aimed particu- 
larly at boys and girls, called Adventures 
Along the Way. Six of these programs 
dramatically trace the achievements of 
the Church from colonial times, and six 
dramatize contemporary church activities. 
They bear titles like “How Christmas 
Came to Maggie Martin,” “Lonesome 
Road,” “A Place for Willie.” These 
twelve programs may be secured for 
$35.00 for the series from the Protestant 
Radio Commission, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. N. Y. Families wishing to 
hear any of the above programs should 
bring them to the attention of their 
favorite radio station and help spread the 
word around concerning the times they 
will be carried. 

Evangelism, Stewardship, and Missions 
received considerable air time last year. 
In fact, the United Evangelistic Advance 
was launched with two special programs 
on the National Radio Pulpit and Na- 
tional Vespers, which included testimonies 
by four widely known Christian laymen: 


Walt Disney, Judge Florence Allen, 
Branch Rickey, and Governor Luther 
Youngdahl. 


Stewardship was highlighted in the most 
extensive radio campaign in the history 
of the nation during the first twenty-four 











From the control room, Albert Crews directs a cast for One Great Hour of Sharing. 
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Chancel Alterations — Pews 
Altars— Altar Rails 
Church Woodwork 


Ossit CHURCH FURNITURE CO 


Since 1867 SANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 

















IN SECRET 


with distinctive 


Hoar KIM? 


Learn the enjoyment 
of bright new hearing 
... with none to guess 
you wear an aid. Stun- 
ning Hear Rings hide 
your secret... let you 
choose smart styles 
without a fear. The 
coupon below will 
bring you the secret. 


_fpiuica§ 


THE MAICO CO., INC. 
~ 353 Maico Bidg., Mpls. 1, Minn. 
a Tell me the secret of hearing with 
f Hear Rings. 
6 Name 
: Address wictiinds i 
eee 2 
Be ee ae es 
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SEXTON SELLS MORE TRAINED BUYERS 
THAN ALL OTHER WHOLESALE GROCERS 


These Are Equally Divided 
Between Men and Women 





Wemen buyers judge largely by intuition. 
Appreciate immediately the value of new 
in brightening their service Weigh 


Men buyers depend upon careful 
analysis. Slower to accept new items 
because they prefer to have things more 
standardized Sometimes overemphasize 
price as @ jactor in their determination. 


the value of the product in their individual 
service rather than by a price standard alone. 


Buyers for the institutional and restaurant field are skilled in the 
technique of appraising foods. They make full use of scientific 
methods of ascertaining food cost. 

Sexton sells to 60,000 individual units in this great market. The 
growth of the company has been based entirely on quality and 
service. A policy of fine merchandise, carefully packaged, fairly 
priced and promptly delivered has won the confidence and good 
will of these trained buyers. 


ot Ly Quality Foods “a 











RADIO AND TV 


days of November. With a full allocation 
from the Advertising Council, the United 
Church Canvass assisted by the P.R.C. 
went all out in support of Religion in 
American Life. It is estimated that there 
were at least a billion listeners. 

The Presbyterian department had the 
responsibility for supervising the missions 
broadcasts of the P.R.C., and these totalled 
ninety-two during 1949 and featured such 
personalities as Albert Schweitzer, Frank 
Laubach, Charles T. Leber, S. Franklin 


| Mack, Mrs. Francis Sayre, Miss Edith 


Lowry, and Arthur Mosher. 


Television puppets 


The parable of the Good Samaritan 
was dramatized and filmed for television 
by Presbyterians Mabel and Leslie Beaton 
of Rye, New York, and Congregationalist 
Everett C. Parker, director of the P.R.C. 
(P.L. April 15). Someone has said that 
television was made for puppets and that 
puppets were made for television. Surely 
the artistry of the Beatons was predes- 
tined to be used in the service of Christ. 

It is hoped that through large financial 
contributions by interested Christians a 
continuing series of such religious tele- 
vision programs can be produced. In an 
age of story tellers, Jesus used the story 
teller’s art; in an age of television his 
twentieth century followers are dramatiz- 
ing these ageless stories through the use 
of beautifully sculptored puppets. Thus 


| the new miracle of television may be used 
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DAY AFTER DAY-- 
the above scene is re-enacted as crowds line up at the street meetings 
of PTL Evangelistic Teams to receive free Gospels and Testaments. 


WILL YOU PRAY--AND SHARE-- 


in this mighty Campaign of Evangelization and Scripture Distribution. 


"TO WIN A NATION” — 12-minute color sound motion picture of 
the work in Japan, available to churches. Write today. Dept. P. 


v 
i” POChET TESTAMENT LEAGUE Arcoepoxatec 


° 


7. 





AN 156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10.NY ® WITHERSPOON BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 7.PA 
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to communicate to millions, in a manner 
they will watch, some of the essential 
truths of God. 


Seven program awards 


Last year the Presbyterian department 
conducted, or cooperated with the P.R.C. 


| in conducting, ten religious radio work- 


shops and institutes, which were attended 
by a large number of ministers and other 
Christian leaders. Seven of the twenty- 
four awards made by the P.R.C. for pro- 
grams submitted to the Chicago Uni- 
versity Workshop went to Presbyterians. 

That people like radio is attested by 


| the fact that 94.2 percent of the homes 


in America have one or more receivers 
and that millions spend hours a day listen- 
ing. That they like religious programs is 
shown by their response to the really good 
ones. Occasionally, and I wish it were 
more often, some listener will express his 
approval of Christian electronics in a 
manner that is as practical as it is dra- 
matic. For example, last autumn the First 
Presbyterian Church of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, received a legacy of $100,000.00 from 
the estate of a Seattle manufacturer. It 
came purely from the work of radio. The 
donor was not even a member of the 
church but listened every Sunday to the 
sermon broadcast by the pastor, F. Paul 
McConkey, on church-owned KTW, old- 


est radio station in the Northwest. 
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STRONGHOLD ON THE OHIO 
(Continued from page 11) 


Church are proving that Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians make good partners. 

West Cincinnati-St. Barnabas is prob- 
ably the only Presbyterian-Episcopal in- 
terracial church in the world. Founded 
in 1945 as a white federated church in an 
area more than 60 percent Negro, it slow- 
ly became interracial. In January 1947 
a five-year-old girl became the first Negro 
church school pupil, and in November 
1947 the first Negroes became members. 
Since then the church has grown to 200 
members and has proved that Negroes 
and whites can work and worship together. 

West Cincinnati-St. Barnabas is not 
only a church but a neighborhood center 
as well. Six to eight thousand youngsters 
every month use the Findlay Street Neigh- 
borhood House, located around the corner 
from the church. In the summer Pastor 
Maurice McCrackin and the Neighbor- 
hood House staff run interracial Camp 
Joy, fifteen miles from the city. Last 
year 300 youngsters vacationed there. 

Carmel Presbyterian Church, located 
near West Cincinnati, is the only Negro 
church in the city with a full seven-day-a- 
week program. Its pastor, Benjamin B. 
Evans, is a commissioner to General As- 
sembly this year. 


Services with Various Groups 


The First United Church in Avondale 
formed in 1941 by Presbyterians 
Congregationalists, holds 
services with its Jewish neighbors at least 
twice a year. 
G. Barrett Rich, has also welcomed a 
group of Japanese-Americans who came 
to Cincinnati after the start of World 
War II. The Nisei started going to First 
United in the fall of 1942; today forty- 
eight of them are members, including 
three deacons. Another church which 
helps racial and religious relations is the 
Mt. Washington Presbyterian. One of the 
big events of the year is the “Hymns of 
All Nations” service featuring different 
nationality groups, which jams the church 
sanctuary every November. On Palm 
Sunday, Pastor John Lamy of the College 
Hill Presbyterian Church baptized the 
youngest addition to the church’s first 
DP family. The presbytery has sent in 
more than twenty-five DP assurances. 

Like the Men of Cincinnati, the area’s 
youth and women’s groups are strong. 
The Westminster Fellowship, under the 
guidance of lively, busy Madalene John- 
son, presbytery Christian Education ad- 
viser, has members in more than fifty of 
the presbytery’s seventy-eight churches. 
The Fellowship has three rallies a year 
with average attendance of close to 300 
members. The group has gained recogni- 
tion with its Westminster Times, three- 
year-old youth newspaper. Last year, Bill 
Rogers of Cincinnati was moderator of 
Westminster Fellowship National Council. 
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Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For sixty- 
three years an effective servant of the Synod of 
Michigan and the Presbyterian Church. B. A., 

and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. ere cost for 
board, ro tuition and all fees, $810 


“Where Friendliness links Learning to +e 
ALMA DALE D. WELCH, President 








HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 

to 
including board, room, tuition. fees, Fully ac- 
credited work in liberal arts, pre- -medicine. 
music, business administration. 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 





Carroll College 


Waukesha 1846 Wisconsin 
A coeducational liberal arts college em- 
phasizing Christian citizenship and offer- 
ing special courses in pastor’s assistance 
and the ministry of music. New library 
and new science building. 

NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 





HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 
Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities Natural 


Sciences. ‘‘Education at its Best.’ Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. 


Write for information. 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 
A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 





Danville, Kentucky 





THE Idaho’s Pioneer Liberal Arts 

COLLEGE College. Established 1891. Pres- 

byterian. Coeducational. Fully 

of —_ High scholastic 

standards. vantageously lo- 

IDAHO cated. Letcang B Fees $150 

per semester. Write for full in- 

Caldwell Per wstion L.A. WILLIAMS, 
Idaho Acting-President. 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college 
and women offering A.B. and B.S 


Beautiful campus—Modern _buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


for men 
° degrees 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


North Dakota’s only Independent, non-tax 
supported college. Christian. Coeducational. 
lighest accreditation. 

Lowest costs. Four-year course. 
Arts, sciences, nursing curricula. 
Your personal inquiries invited. 
Samuel S. George, President Jamestown, N. D. 














UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and _ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 


whole Church and the World.” 


Roiio La Porte, President 
Dubuque, Iowa 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 














GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
A Coeducational College 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Commerce, Engineering, and Music. 
A beautiful campus with superior buildings. 
Modern dormitories for men and women. 
PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Science, 


MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
al liberal arts college of 900 


COLLEGE students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 














. 
HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 
Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 
Libera] arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty, Christian emphe- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 

1950. Write now for information. 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 











MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Proudly Presbyterian 


Where enrollment is limited 
to 600 students who receive 
thorough, personalized trainin 
from a carefully selected an 
unusually well-trained faculty. 


Co-educational . .. . . Fully accredited 
An Atmosphere of Ideas 
H. Roe Bartle, President 
MARSHALL, MISSOURI 
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Coeducational Colleges 





MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Hlinois 

Cultural and vocational courses effectively 

combined as training for Christian leader- 

ship. Presbyterian—Coeducational—Moderate 

cost. Part-time student pastors urgently 

needed. Write—J. Walter Malone, President. 








PARK COLLEGE 


Cosmopolitan student bod . democratic 
campus life . . . each student a member of a 
social club and each a worker . , . highest aca- 
demic rating ... coeducational. . . small classes. 
J. tL. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio 1, Texas 
a fully accredited, coeducational Presbyterian 
University offering work leading to three bac- 
calaureate degrees, B.A., B.S., B.M., and three 
graduate degrees, M.A., M.S., M.Ed. 
ADJUNCT SCHOOLS 
Trinity University Summer School of Foreign 
Languages, with conducted tours, in the City 
of Mexico. Seagle Colony, voice training. 
Schroon Lake, New York. 
82nd year begins September 11 


Monroe G. Everett. President 





UTAH’S Co-educational 
Ac dited 
WESTMINSTER cineca: arts 
1875 1950) =6Economy 
Christian 


Robert D. Steele, President 


Salt Lake City 5, Utah 300 students 








WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 


Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 
Accredited Liberal Arts College. 


Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren, President 
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Women’s Colleges 


Preparatory Schools 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home cc., phys. ed., lab, tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare, Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a Cen- 
tury-old Reputation for College Preparation 
Small classes, Experienced masters. Cultiva- 
tion of initiative and self-reliance, Wide choice 
of sports and student activities. Grades 7-12. 
Country location 65 miles from New York City. 
Address: 


Benjamis D. Roman, Headmaster, Bex 75, Blairstews, M. J. 














QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 
of training for Christian citizenship. 


Hunter 8. Blakely 
President 





Men’s Colleges 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


' President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 











FOR BOYS—Accredited seed Collees Prep 
and Junior School ith Grade up. Small 
classes with daily help of friendly 
Masters. Remedial reading. Music, 
crafts, Varsity & all sports, gym, pool 
Near Princeton. 113th yr. Endowed. 
Graduates in 89 colleges. Catalog 
4. Rotiand Crompton, 0.D., Hdmr. 
Box A, Pennington, nN. 4. 











WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Oldest Presbyterian School in America 
Accredited college preparatory and _ general 
courses, Small classes, grades 7-12. Remedial 
reading, All sports; music, art, etc. 350 acres 
midway Philadelphia and Baltimore. Moderate 
tuition. Founded 1744 
Ber tat " write Di ser of Admisst 
Box 101, Colera, Maryland 











Summer Camp 





WESTMINSTER 


A Liberal Arts College For Men 
Fulton, Missouri 








DENNIS MEMORIAL CAMPS 
STILLWATER, N. J. 

Corneil S. Balding, Director 
Boys—July Girls—August 
A Christian camp owned by First Presbyterian 
Church of Newark, 820 Broad Street, Newark, 

Swimming, rifle range, crafts. trips, ten- 
nis, horseback riding, etc. Fee $23.00 per week. 


LLOYD E. FOSTER, D.D., Paster 














PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Marking 113 Years of Serv- 1950 
ice te the Church and Clergy 


cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


331 fest 23rd Street, Mew York 10, MY. 
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STRONGHOLD ON THE OHIO 


Although the men are applauded for 
their successful New Life work, the Pres- 
byterian women of Cincinnati are not 
jealous. The women, organized in 1876, 
today have the largest and most all-inclu- 
sive organization in the presbytery, with 
5.400 members in sixty-nine churches, 
They hold five meetings annually, with 
average attendance of more than 500, 
Their work includes many varied projects 
such as helping West Cincinnati Church, 
raising $27,000 for three Church Boards, 
sending special aid to a Cincinnati girl, 
Dr. Dorothy Ferris, on the staff of Fran- 
ces Newton Hospital, Ferozepur, India. 

The solid work of the steady Cincinnati 
Presbyterians depends a lot on the co- 
operation of the presbytery pastors. As 
level-headed Lowell Palmer, presbytery 
executive, says, “The biggest guy around 
here is the littlest—the spirit of fellow- 
ship here is one of the most amazing 
things I’ve ever seen.” One of the things 
he feels contributes to this, is the fre- 
quency of presbytery meetings, often held 
ten times a year. 


Famous “Breakfast Club” 


Another factor is the celebrated “Break- 
fast Club,” which meets at the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church. Twenty to twenty- 
five pastors usually attend these meetings 
to eat, talk, and have fun tearing each 
other’s sermons apart. After the meal, 
one of the pastors reads a prepared ser- 
mon. Criticism of the sermon, liberally 
spiced with side remarks, is all in good 
fun and helps keep the ministers sharp 
for their regular Sunday morning duties. 

The Breakfast Club was started by per- 
haps the most influential Presbyterian 
pastor in Cincinnati in the past half-cen- 
tury—Dr. Jesse Halsey, now Professor 
of Pastoral Theology at Chicago’s Mc- 
Cormick Seminary. Dr. Halsey, who spent 
thirty years in Cincinnati, is an unassum- 
ing, quiet, sensible gentleman who stepped 
into a hot theological controversy when 
he arrived in 1913. Through tact and 
action, Dr. Halsey quieted the struggle. 
Many Cincinnati pastors give him most of 
the credit for the current happy status 
of the presbytery. 

Dr. Henry C. Rogers, Mt. Auburn 
Church pastor, tells the story of a man 
who strode into the office of Seventh Pres- 
byterian Church looking for its pastor. 
The church secretary told the impatient 
gentleman, “He’s not here, but I’m sure 
you must have passed him out in the hall- 
way.” The man replied, “No, I’m sure 
not-—there’s just some old fellow out 
there doing some painting.” It was Dr. 
Halsey, doing one of his many jobs 
around the church. The Dr. Halsey story 
could well apply to the Presbyterian 
Church in Cincinnati—a quiet, unassum- 
ing group of pastors and congregations 
doing a real job for the cause of Protest- 
ant Christianity. 
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Youth Delegates Chosen for 
Christian Education Meeting 


Twenty-three young Presbyterians will 
go to Toronto, Canada, this August to rep- 


resent 500,000 Westminster Fellowship 
members in the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. at the mid-century World Con- 


vention on Christian Education. 

The delegates were appointed by the 
Board of Christian Education from nomi- 
nations made by local churches, presby- 
teries, and synods. 

They include: Patricia Kimble, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Robert Curry. Grove City 
Pennsylvania; Franklin Woo, Berkeley, 
California; George Kingsley, Rochester. 
New York; William Fred Perkins, White 
Cloud. Kansas: Georgia Lou Frame, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Marilyn Schuler, Urbana, 
Illinois; Geraldine Simmons, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Sara Wescoat, Amarillo, Texas; 
Ralph Proud, Jr., Wickliffe, Ohio; Ellis 
Knox, Urbana, Illinois; Cynthia Stetson, 
Rochester, New York; Leon Wilder, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Mary Evelyn Denison, 
Mankato, Minnesota; Dorothy Day, Glen- 
side, Pennsylvania; Bryant George, Char- 
lotte. North Carolina; Robert Ball, Gar- 
den City, Kansas: and William Hawley, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

The youth division is one of four 
sections at the August meeting. Other 
sections include persons interested in the 
Christian education of children, adults, 
and the Church in general. More than 
250 young people from seventy countries 
will participate in the youth division. 

At the week-long meeting, which has 
ven called to consider the problems, prac- 
tices, and possibilities of Christian edu- 
cation in different parts of the world, will 





be such leaders as Lord Mackintosh of 
Halifax, England, president of the World 


Council of Christian Education; Dr. 
Charles Malik, Lebanon, leader of the 
Lebanese delegation to the U.N.; and Mr. 


C. W. Li, China, chairman of the World 
Christian Youth Commission. 
Missouri Valley Starts 
Expansion Program 

A $3,000,000 expansion program is un- 


derway at Presbyterian-related Missouri 
Valley College, Marshall, Missouri. 


Through the program of building and| 


improvements. which will last ten years, 
college officials hope to make 
of the 
Midwest. 
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Youth Budget Leaders for ’49 
Named by General Council 
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No. 122W. Text Bible 
for young people. 
White Fabrikoid cover. 
Easy to read bold type. 
Many extra pages of 
special helps and beau- 

tiful illustrations. 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 


No. 63PW. Testament 
with Psalms. White 
Fabrikoid cover with 
““cushion-edge”’ feature. 
Round corners, white 
marker and presenta- 
tion page. 


Missouri } 
leading small colleges | 


Ask UO . for 


National BIBLES 
Wherever Bibles are Sold 


The twenty top churches in Youth | SEE 


Budget benevolence giving for 1949 were | 


named last month by the General Council 
of the Presbyterian Church. U.S.A. They 
include six churches whose youth groups 
gave over $2,000 each to benevolences. 

The six high-scorers and their benevo- 
lence contributions are: Montview Boule- 
vard Church, Denver, Colorado, ($3.889) ; 
Lakewood Church. Lakewood, Ohio, 
($2,668): Fourth Church, Chicago, IIli- 


nois, ($2,618); First Church, Amarillo, 
Texas, ($2,165); Roseland Church, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; ($2,071); and Covenant 


Church, Erie, Pennsylvania, ($2,050). 
Youth Budgets ranging from $1,300 to 
$2.000 were raised by young people in 


First Church, Tulsa: Oklahoma; Second 
Church, Bloomington, Illinois; Green 
Ridge Church, Scranton, Pennsylvania; 











@ Personality Profile 


June Ramage 


H' ADING THE COMMITTEE to plan 
the Youth Night program at the 
General Assembly’s meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. next week is twenty- 
year-old June Ramage. University of 
Cincinnati student and one of the 
leading members of the Presbytery 
Westminster Fellowship. University 
YWCA president. June’s a member of 
the Panel of Americans made up of 
students of various faiths and races, 
which appears before city groups. 
Next month June will wed Bill Rog- 
ers, United Student Christian Coun- 
cil chairman. They met at a Cin- 
cinnati Presbytery youth gathering. 
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Your Society or 
Club Can Easily 
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Rush Penny Post Card 


Today for FREE Details 
USE THIS PROVED HUDSON 
PLAN enthusiastically endorsed by 
thousands of women’s societies as a 
quick, pleasant way to raise funds. 
LITTLE EFFORT REQUIRED! Just show 
your friends soeanve low-priced plastic 
rons, table cloths, other household and 
gift items. They sell on sight at big profits! 


HUDSON PRODUCTS CORP. 


61 East 11 St., New York 3, N. Y. Dept. P-5 
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Give Your Church 
This Glorious 
BELL MUSIC 


Stromberg-Carlson Carillons make your 
church tower a bell tower—at a fraction 
of the expense of cast bells. They create 
true bell tones naturally, by striking metal 
on metal—the way a bell is struck. Tones 
are amplified and projected from the 
belfry with Stromberg-Carlson Sound 
Equipment, perfected by more than 50 
years of communications experience. 
Models range from a single-bell unit 
that can swing and toll, up to a magnif- 
cent 38-note carillon, played easily and 
with full expression by your church 
organist 
Write now for beautiful bro- 
=< chure showing the many types 
-- available for every church 
‘ im budget. Send a card to Dept: 
®t PA PL-513, Stromberg-Carlson 
» Co., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


-CARLSON 
—_ ae 


“THERE IS NOTHING FINER”@ 
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YES! THE NEW De LONG CHAIRS AND 
TABLES COME IN ALL SIZES AND COLORS! 


No longer need your Church 
School be dull and drab in brown 
—these scientifically designed 
chairs and tables come in red, 
gold, green, blue plastic spotproof 
upholstery and in light, bright 
woods. Send for information and 
descriptions. 


De LONG SEATING CO., INC. 


A subsidiary of Delong, Lenski & DeLong 
Church Furniture — Renovations — 
Lighting —Carpeting— Chapel Chairs 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

















who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-58 Independence Bidg. Colerado Springs, Colo. 
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Collingwood Avenue Church, Toledo, 
Ohio; Knox Church, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Ogden Memorial Church, Chatham, New 
Jersey; Santa Barbara Church, Santa 
Barbara, California; National Church, 
Washington, D. C.; Second Church, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; First Church, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania; First Church, Long 
Beach, California; First Church, San 
Diego, California; First Church, Duluth, 
Minnesota; and New York Avenue 
Church, Washington, D. C. 

Total Youth Budget giving for 1949 
was $340,000, which is an increase of 
$10,000 over 1948 giving. 

Under the Youth Budget plan, the en- 
tire youth membership of a church studies 
the needs of its church and the Church-at- 
large, and then raises its own budget. 


Isaac Beckes Leaves United 
Christian Youth Movement 


The United Christian Youth Movement 
lost its executive secretary recently. 

He is Dr. Isaac K. Beckes, who has re- 
signed to go back to his home town. 
Vincennes, Indiana, as president of his 
alma mater, Vincennes University. 

During his seven years of leadership 
in the interdenominational group, Dr. 
Beckes became noted for his efforts to 
increase cooperation and action among 
Protestant denominations in the United 
| States, and for his endeavors to increase 
| U.S. participation in world Christian 
youth affairs. 





| Help in the Mountains 


Twenty-three Ohio State University 
| students spent their spring vacation re- 
pairing a road, fences, and buildings on a 
| Presbyterian mission station in the West 
Virginia mountains recently. 

They were members of the university's 
Westminster Foundation who became in- 
terested in the West Virginia Mountain 
Project at Colcord and volunteered their 
labor to make the experimental farm 
ready for summer activities. The Project, 
directed by the Reverend Charles Pindar, 
is one of the Church’s largest volunteer 
Work Fellowships during the summer. 

Traveling by cars to the farm, the Ohio 
State students lived at the Pattie C. 
Stockdale Home in Colcord, and during 
the week repaired 800 feet of roadway 
leading to the Home, repaired or replaced 
1,500 feet of fence. painted the interior 
of a dormitory and several rooms in an- 
other building, and replaced fallen plaster. 

The coeds shared the hard work with 
the men students, although one student. 
Margaret Vernia, of Chillicothe, Ohio, ad- 
mitted road crew labor was pretty strenu- 
ous for a girl. She changed to house 
painting after a day on the road. 

The schedule kept the students busy 
from 6:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. In addition 
to seven hours of work a day, the week 








\ NEWS OF YOUTH , 


included mountain climbing, a visit to a 
coal mine, services in valley churches, and 
evening devotionals. 

When they arrived, farm superintendent 
Walter Elkins was skeptical about the 
young volunteers. But they pitched in 
with such vigor that he had difficulty at 
first keeping them equipped with tools 
and materials. He was amazed at their 
accomplishments by the end of the week, 
he said. 

The Reverend Leon Sanborne, West- 
minster Foundation director who accom- 
panied the group, cited the project as the 
most significant undertaking he had seen 
in his five years at the university. Several 
students since the trip have volunteered 
to go back to the Mountain Project this 
summer as members of the Work Fellow- 
ship. 

















Mrs. Lloyd Stowers makes up youth in 
Okla. City Presbytery Drama Festival. 


New Wrinkle in Oklahoma 


A new wrinkle in presbytery rallies de- 
veloped last month in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

There, members of the Oklahoma Pres- 
bytery Westminster Fellowship staged a 
festival in religious drama that attracted 
139 young people from thirteen Presby- 
terian churches. 

Eight Westminister Fellowships pre- 
sented religious plays, sample radio skits, 
religious readings, and extemporaneous 
talks. They were the Westminster Fellow- 
ships of the Westminster Church, Okla- 
homa City; First Church, Guthrie; First 
Church, Stillwater; Okemah Church. 
Okemah; First Church, Cushing; First 
Church, Shawnee; First Church, Ada; 
and Capital Church, Oklahoma City. 

A feature of the festival was the work- 
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WITH PICTORIAL PLATES 


Church groups are raising money with 

ease by selling these handsome plates 

WITH ARTIST'S DRAWING OF YOUR 

OWN CHURCH permanently baked on 

each beautiful 10 inch plate. Resale 
price is low. 


Write to-day for free, illustrated 
literature and prices without ob- 
ligation. 


EDWARDS CHINA & GLASSWARE CO. 


2118 N. CHARLES ST. + BALTIMORE 18, MD. 














Cclenconically Zanca 
CATHEDRAL CHIMES and 


Horr 


Dept. 9, 3015 Casitas 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
















“The Table 
That Never 
Disappoints’ 


“Ideal for Church Affairs” 
DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE “Wlonrce. COMPANY INC. 
64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, |OWA 








May 13, 1950 
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shop on stage make-up conducted by Mrs. | 
Lloyd Stowers, wife of the Capital Church | 
pastor. 

In addition, the young people held their 
regular presbytery business session and 
elected and installed new officers. 


“To Whom It May Concern” 


Presbyterian students in Columbia, Mis- | 
souri, want a new student center building. | 
To get it they are telling the people of | 
Missouri their story via a 16 mm sound 
movie written, and filmed by themselves. | 

Titled To Whom It May Concern, the | 
film presents in story form the activities | 
and aims of the Presbyterian Student As- 
sociation. which serves students from the 
University of Missouri, Stephens College, 
and Christian College, a junior college for | 
women. 

Sandwiching shooting schedules in be- 
tween classes and homework, the amateur 
producers took almost a year to finish the 
film. The script was written by student 
Dick Matheson and Presbyterian Pastor | 
John Clayton, (P.L., July 23, 1949) 
minister to students in all three schools. 
Cameramen were students Bill Godsey 
and Russell Swenson. 

Every activity of the Association, from | 
square dancing to Sunday evening vespers, | 
was included, and almost every member | 
of the group appears in at least one scene. 

The script tells the story of four stu- 
dents, each representing a different back- 
ground and a different, but typical 
problem. These are the veteran searching 
for a way out of religious-intellectual con- 
fusion; the small town boy who lacks | 
social adjustment, the city girl in the 
process of making a vocational choice; 
and the homesick, out-of-state student. 

The film follows the four through a 
year’s activities and shows how the As- 
sociation helps point the way to solution 
of their problems. 

The story turned out to have some | 
real-life corollaries. May Hall and Zoe 
Hoefs, who provide the romantic interest 
in the film, actually did meet at the 
Student Center, and Zoe is now Mrs. Hall. 
The students set something of a record 
in financing the film, according to officials 
oi Kansas City’s Calvin Company, where 
final editing, copying, and sound effects 
were done. The half-hour average 16 mm 
sound documentary film costs $45,000. 


| Cost of the twenty-eight-minute film, in- | 


cluding ten reprints, was less than $2,300. | 

In the current fund-raising drive, 
churches of the Presbyterian U.S.A. and | 
U.S. synods in the state are being asked 
to pledge $200,000 for replacement of the 
present 122-year-old student center build- 
ing. The students’ film is credited with 
being the ‘biggest item in arousing inter- 
est in the campaign. An estimated 45,000 
Missourians will see the film within the | 
next year. 
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e Gain a lifetime income 

e Gain security, peace of mind 

e Gain tax savings 

e Gain satisfaction beyond 
measure 


WITH A PRINCETON ANNUITY 


e While you gain, you give aid 
to youth — tomorrow's 
ministers and mission- 
aries dedicated to mak- 
ing this world what it 
ought to be! 


) 
JPrinceron Seminary 


61 Mercer St., Princeton, N. J. 


e James K. Quay, Vice President: 


Please send me the free booklet, 
“Give Yourself a Pension” 


Name 


Address 
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€. To help a boy or girl chart 
a happy and successful life; 


@. To help bring peace of mind 
toa dear one sorely troubled; 


G. To delight the soul of one 


who loves the Bible but has 
never owned an Oxford: 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 


Your bookstore has many fine 
editions for your selection 


$1.65 to $250.00 
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MOTTOES 


The newest line of inexpensive 
mottoes. Beautiful suede-like 
backgrounds with gold or silver 
texts and Sallman pictures. 
Large 7x5 size. Attractive 
glassine envelope. They make 
impressive gifts. 

A DIFFERENT SALLMAN 
PICTURE WITH EACH MOTTO 
He is my strength 
He is able to keep 
Jesus is our shepherd 
Jesus is our helper 
Have faith in God 
(Illustrated above) 


His grace is sufficient 
Follow thou Me 


Only 35¢ each 


Sunday-school year 


Four Albums 
15¢ each 


° @+O-O-O-O-O-O-O-O+O°O-O+O°O-O-S-O+O-@ 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE ALBUMS 
An attendance award that is appreciated! 


Albums are more durable and lasting than sheets or 
folders. Four different albums—provide for an entire 


Sixteen pages printed in color Size 44%x5% Presentation 
page. Instructions on back. A favorite Bible picture is pro- 
vided for the cover, and a different picture for each of 
the 13 Sundays in the quarter The pictures alone are 
worth more than the cost of the entire album 


Only 15¢ each; 





CHURCH BANK 


A large 442x6%x9% white bank 
for special offerings, building 
funds, birthdays, ete. 

Perfectly designed. Constructed 
from ten separate pieces. Simu- 
lated stained glass windows 
Realistic bell. Will 
last indefinitely. 
Individually boxed 





Ne. V3605 
“The Nobleman 
Dozens of jigsaw 
pieces to entertain 


and educate busy 
minds and hands. 


BIBLE PICTURE PUZZLES 


“Sta-tru” puzzles are superior in 
character and quality to any others 
you have seen! Eight different puzzles. 
Each a four-color Bible picture with 
appropriate scripture, arranged into an 
intriguing and educational game. 

and His Son” Completed puzzle is contained within a 
die-cut frame and makes a beautiful 
picture. Puzzles can be worked with- 
out a table. Ideal for the sick and 
invalid. Each cellophane ——- A 
beautiful gift! 50c each 
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ANY brand-new items with a purpose to 

supplement the Christian ministry of your 
church and Sunday school. These “tools for 
service” and “instruments for witnessing” 
were created especially for the Christian’s use, 
to promote fellowship and service. 
Order some of these sparkling new creations 
today! Save this ad for future reference! 
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“Minute messages” in unique 
manner Your Sunday-school 
class, church members, and 
friends will love your brief, 
cheery notes on these colorful 
“letterettes.” A four-color pic- 
ture is a feature worth the total) 
cost. “Soll. ‘ll "ad No J, pe 
needed. Easy and quick to use. 
34 different designs—Birthday, 
Get-Well, Absentee, Rally Day, 
many special occasions. Order 
a supply today 

3e ea., 30¢ doz., $2.00 hundred. 


Absentee Post Cards 








“Aqual Visual” Pm post 
cards provide an intriguing 
stimulus for Sunday-school 
attendance Hidden message 
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( hi $45 50 comes to view when card is 
er shipping —— 12 different designs, 
es lll -» 30¢ doz., $2.00 hundred. 
few fet We Kdldiiy/ Keeps Them Coming! *°} 
14 COLORED 3 
BIBLE PICTURES . 
Each picture is 2 four-color e 
reproduction of a famous ° 
oles painting. e 
for easy > 
gummed e 
$1.75 a dozen : 
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Ask for byte op my ful 


No. 900 “Christian Witness” ce a and 
“Sta-Tru” puzzles 

Neo. 520 Plastic Church Bank 

No, 550 “Letterettes” and “Aqua Visual” 
Post Cards 

No. 500 “Sunday School Attendance Al- 
bums” 


At Your Religious Supply Dealers 


Warner Iress 


ANDERSON 18, INDIANA 





OPPORTUNITY OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 17) 


preaching, schools, and hospitals has been 
maintained and greatly developed and to 
these have been added scores of new union 
institutions of varied types, an enormous 
Christian literature in many languages, 
and directed service to farmers, industrial 
units, women, children, and students. 
More lately the film, the phonograph, and 
the radio have been enlisted in Christian 
evangelism and education. 

There can be no doubt as to glorious 
achievement at noonday of the twentieth 
century in our younger churches abroad. 
In these fifty years the churches have 
come of age which were born of the 
efforts of our pioneer missionaries. The 
increase in their membership alone is 
truly amazing. The Board’s report for 
1900 proudly announced the organization 
of the first evangelical church in Manila 
with nine members. The new Philippine 
mission was less than a year old and had 
seven missionaries. Today that church has 
grown into the United Church of Christ 
with a constituency of approximately 
200,000. There are now seventy-one Pres- 
byterian missionaries, many of whom 
work under Filipino leadership. In 1900 
there were less than 3,000 communicants 
in Korea; 11,214 in our missions in China; 
5,000 in Japan; 2,532 in India; and 2,259 
in Brazil. Today in each of these fields 
the Christians can be counted by the 
hundreds of thousands, in most cases as 
members of united churches with which 
the original Presbyterian groups have 
merged. In some fields, where other reli- 
gions are deeply entrenched as the official 
religion of a country, numerical results 
have been smaller, but in them all the 
results of the propagation of the Christian 
Gospel have been profound. In Iran, for 
example, the monolithic structure of 
Islam, the religion of Mohammed, has 
been cracked, and hundreds of steadfast 
converts today (there was just one in the 
year 1900) are living witnesses that pa- 
tience and Christian love can build a 
Church under seemingly impossible condi- 
tions. 


Penruars THE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT 
of all is the growth in Christian leadership 
since 1900. In fifty years the handful of 
mature Christians in the younger churches 
has become a mighty army of men and 
women. They stand on a level with and 
sometimes overtop the best which the 
West can produce. In civil life they are 
often the moral and spiritual backbone of 
their nations. In Korea and Japan today 
they are the main bulwark against athe- 
istic Communism; in China, the chief 
hope is that it will be modified there. They 
are the forefront of internationalism; in 
a much larger world than that of the first 
Christian centuries they make literally 
true the claim of the early Church that 
“Christians hold the world together.” 
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Grandfather's Clock 


By IRMA BELLE THADEN 


p= AND HIS GRANDFATHER were 
good friends. Grandfather lived up- 
stairs. He was lame and couldn’t go out of 
his room. One day Grandfather said, “My 
clock seems to be losing time. I need some- 
body to move this screw a tiny bit. My 
hands are too shaky.” 

“T'll fix it. I’ll take it to my workshop,” 
said Philip. 

Off he went, pretending that his room 
was a clock repair shop. Philip sat at his 
desk. After he had turned the screw, he 
thought it would be fun to take the back 
off the clock and watch the wheels. He 
went to Mother’s sewing machine for a 
tiny screw driver. Then he remembered 
the little black brush Mother used to 
clean her typewriter. After using the 
brush, Philip decided to take out just one 
or two screws. 

“Tl put them right back,” he said to 
himself. 

One screw came out. Another came out, 
then another and another. Soon there 
was a pile of screws and springs. Then 
Philip started to put them back. But the 
springs slipped out of his fingers, the 
screws wouldn’t go in. 

Philip worked at the clock for a long 
time. Then he was scared. He knew he 
shouldn’t have taken it apart, and what 
would Grandfather say? 


Tues PHILIP REMEMBERED Mr. Castle, 
the jeweler who lived on the other side 
of the block. Quickly Philip put the clock, 
the screws, and the springs into a box. He 
hurried around the block. 

When Mrs. Castle came to the door, she 
told Philip that her husband was at his 
shop downtown. 


“T’ll come back later,” said Philip, and 
his stomach tightened. 

Philip went home, but he did not go 
into the house. He didn’t want to see 
Grandfather. He sat on the front steps 
and watched some ants going in and out of 
an ant hill. But it wasn’t much fun. Then 
he pushed his little truck up and down 
the terrace, but that wasn’t fun either. 
He couldn’t stop thinking about Grand- 
father’s clock. 

One by one the: fathers on the block 
came home. When his own Dad came up 
the street, Philip called a feeble “hello,” 
but didn’t run to meet him as he usually 
did. 

And all through dinner Philip worried 
about the clock. He knew he ought to tell 
Mother and Dad what he had done. Twice 
he started to mention the clock. Instead 
he said, ‘Pass the salt, please,” and “May 
I have the butter?” 

Mother brought in cocoanut cream 
pudding, which was his favorite dessert. 
A big lump came into his throat, and he 
couldn’t eat a bit. 

“What’s the matter, Philip? 
ill?” asked Dad. 

“No,” answered Philip, choking back 
the lump, “I—I broke Grandfather’s clock. 
I didn’t meant to.” 

“T see,” said Daddy. “This is serious. 
What do you intend to do about it?” 

“T want to find Mr. Castle. Maybe he 
will help me fix it,” said Philip. 

As soon as the meal was over, Philip 
ran outdoors and around the corner. Mr. 
Castle opened the door. “You must be the 
boy who was looking for me.” 

“Ves, sir,” said Philip, and he swallowed 
hard. ““My grandfather’s clock is broken. 
Could you tell me how to fix it?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Castle. “Bring 
it to my shop downtown anytime.” 


Are you 


Philip’s hopes went down, down, down, 
“But this is important. Grandfather al- 
ways says his clock keeps him company. 
I hoped we could fix it tonight.” 

“I’m beginning to understand,” laughed 
Mr. Castle. “You mean you broke the 
clock.” 

“But I didn’t meant to,” said Philip. 

“Well, let’s have a look at it,” and 
Mr. Castle sat down under a bright light. 
He adjusted a glass over his right eye and 
looked carefully at the clock pieces. He 
laid the screws and springs in a row ona 
flannel cloth, and handed Philip a 
tweezers. ““Now you pick them up for me 
as I need them,” he said. 

Before long each screw was in place, 
and Mr. Castle held the clock to Philip’s 
ear. He was delighted to hear it singing 
merrily, “Tick-tock, tick-tock.” 

“How much does it cost?” asked Philip. 
—‘‘How much money, Mr. Castle?” 

“Well, it happens that Mrs. Castle is 
going away on a vacation, and I need 
somebody to take in the bottle of milk 
every day.” 

“T’ll do it,” said Philip, eagerly. “T'll 
put it in our refrigerator until you come 
home from work.” 

“You won’t forget our bargain?” 

“T won't,” promised Philip. 

“And you won't play with Grandfather’s 
clock anymore?” asked Mr. Castle. 


“e 

I won’T,” sAID Puitirr. “Cross my 
heart.” 

Philip took the clock home, and when 
Grandfather saw it, he smiled, “Philip, 
It’s as good as new—better, even,” and 
Grandfather winked. 

Philip was thankful for a friend like 
Mr. Castle. He was even more thankful 
that Grandfather seemed to understand 
how a boy feels when he’s sorry. 
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OF THESE FINE BOOKS WITH MEMBERSHIP 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 

By Falton Oursler 
A reverent and faithful retelling 
of the sublime story of Jesus, 
bringing Him and those whose 
lives were entwined with His ex- 
citingly close to you. A book to 
cherish always. Publisher's edi- 
tion, $2.95. 

Funk & W Ms COLLEGE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 
The first basically different word 
guide in years! Contains more 
than 145,000 entries, 1,420 
pages: measures 642” x 91,” i 
size, A must volume for the per- 
manent home library. Publish- 

er’s edition, $4.50. 


NEVER DIES THE DREAM 
By Margaret Landon 
A grand new love story written 
by the beloved author of “Anna 
and the King of Siam’ about a 
beautiful girl from our own 
iddle West who married a 
handsome Prince of Siam. Pub- 
lisher's edition, $2.75. 


STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
By Milton Cross 
The book that is exciting music- 
lovers from coast to coast! Con- 
tains every aria, all the action, 
the complete stories of 72 of the 
world’s best-loved operatic dra- 
mas. Publisher's edition, $3.75. 


AMERICA COOKS 

By The Browns 
Contains over 1,600 recipes—the 
finest of each of the 48 states— 
from mouth-watering old-fash- 
ioned favorites to up-to-the-min- 
ute taste delights. Should be in 
every kitchen. Publisher's edi- 
tion, $2.49. 


GENTIAN HILL 

By Elizabeth Goud ge 
The famous author of ‘‘Green 
Dolphin Street’’ now tells a 
magical tale of two orphans 
who came together to relive one 
of the most beautiful legends in 
English folklore. Publisher's edi- 
tion, $3.50. 
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TWO BOOKS FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. SPL 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
Please encoll me in the Family Reading Club 
and send me the two books I have checked below 
as my Membership Gift Book and first Free 
Bonus Book 


oO The Greatest Stery 
Ever Teld 


CD. Cemptete Steries of 
the Great Operas 

Or aie Ameren Geshe 
C) Meuer'Dies the Dream ( Gentian Hilt 

Each month you will send me a review of the 
club's forthcoming selection—which I may ac- 
cept or reject as I choose. There are no mem 
bership dues or fees—only the requirement that 
I accept a minimum of four club selections dur 
ing the coming twelve months at only $1.89 
each, plus postage and handling. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Street and No 


(Please Print) 


Age, if 
ee Under 21 
Same price in Canada 105 Bon 1 St., Toronto 2 
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Yes, you are invited to accept any two of 
the wonderful new books shown above as 
your FREE Membership Gift Book and first 
FREE Bonus Book when you join the Family 
Reading Club. Thus, on this unusual new 
membership offer, you will receive TWO 
books—with a retail value of as much as 
$9.25—+free if you join our book club at 
this time! 


The Finest Book Each Month 

The Family Reading Club was founded to find 
books for the whole family—books which are 
worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without 
being objectionable in any way. Each month pub- 
lishers are invited to submit books they believe will 
meet the Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Board of Editors then selects the book it can rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically to members. These 
are the books which every member of your family 
can read—books to be read with pleasure, remem- 
bered and discussed with delight, and retained in 
your home library with pride. For instance, among 
recent books which members received through the 
Club are such fine works as '‘Peace of Mind’’ and 

‘Father Flanagan of Boys Town'’—and such out- 
standing fiction best-sellers as Elizabeth Goudge's 
“Pilgrim's Inn’’ and Frances Parkinson Keyes’ 
“Came A Cavalie.”" 


What Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for membership in the Fam- 
Reading Club beyond the cost of the books 
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WHY THE FAMILY READING CLUB 


THIS OFFER 


themselves. You pay only $1.89 each (plus postage 
and handling charge) for the books you purchase 
after reading the book review which will come te 
your home each month. It is mot necessary to pur- 
chase a book every month saly four each year to 
retain your membership, All selections are new 
complete, well-printed and well-bound ; each will 
be a real addition to your library. And your 

will be delivered to you by the postman, ready to 
read—with no bother on your part! 


Free “Bonus” Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a “Bonus” 
Book free for each four Club selections you take, 
These books will meet the high Club standards of 
excellence, interest, superior writing and w 
some subject-matter—and you can bold up a hae 
home library this way at no extra ex 
chase of books from the Club for only 
instead of the publishers’ regular eeail prices 
$2.75 to $4.00—saves you 25% to 35% of your 
book money. And when the value of the 
Books you get free is figured in, you will actually 
save as much as 50%! 


Join Now—Send No Money 


If you believe in a book club which will ay om 
to the finest instincts of every member of your fam 
ily, let us introduce you to the Family Reading 
Club by sending you your choice of TWO of the 
books shown above as your Membership Gift and 
first free Bonus Book. Just mail the coupon. How- 
ever, as we must limit our membership to the num- 
ber of books contracted for, we urge you to 

the coupon NOW! 
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